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Exhibitions. 


ener tan S SPRING EXHIBITION 
OF EARLY BRITISH — includes Works by :— 
Reynolds ae 
Gainsborough creme bur 
Opie tman Muller, ‘ke. 


SHEPHERD'S GALLERY, 27, KING STREET, ST. JAMES'S. 
R GUTEKUNST’S GALLERY, 


10, Grafton Street, Bond Street, W. 
EXHIBITION OF ORIGINAL BTCHINGS BY 
H. MULREADY STUNK. Daily, 10-6; Saturdays, 10-1. 


REIBITION of OLD CHINESE PAINTINGS, 

be opened on MAY 1, at their DEPARTMENT OF 

ORIENTAL ART, 36, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, W.C., by 

Messrs. PROBSTHAIN & CU. Invitation Cards on application. 
Telephone : 7044 City. 


Btceraes BY PIRANESIL 


The very bene first state of the CARCERI series, also ‘Views of 
Rome,’ &c., ON VIEW at TWENTY-ONE, YORK BUILDINGS, 
ADELPHI, W.C. 10.30 to 6.30 Daily. 




















Gadurational. 


R°* AL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE. 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. — TWELVE 
SCHOLARSHIPS, from 501. to 60/., and several BURSARIES of not 
— Mo ye 302., tenable for Three Years at the College, will be 
ed on the results of an Examination to be held er JUNE 30 
to weULY 5, 1913. Names must be entered before MAY we onl 
The College prepares Women Students for London In- 
clusive fee, 1001. a year. EASTER TERM BEGINS on APRIL 19. 
For Forms of Entry and further ery apply to THE 
SECRETARY, Royal Holloway College, Englefield Green, Surrey. 


HERBORNE 


ENTRANCE 





SCHOOL 





An EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, open to 
Boys under 15,on August 1, will be held on eae 15 and follo’ vowing 
Gage, Ferther information can obtained from THE H 
MASTER, School House, Sherborne, Dorset. 





UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


ING’S COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, 
KENSINGTON SQUARE, W. 
Under the Patronage of Her Majesty QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 
Warden—Miss H. D. OAKELEY, M.A. 

Preparation is given for the Examinations of the University of 
London to the Faculties of Arts and Science, the London University 
Certificate in Religious Knowledge, the Archbishop's Diploma in 
saecey. the King’s College Diploma and Certificate in Home 

ence. 
rate Courses of interest to non-Examination Students are given 
istory, Literature, Philosophy, and Biology; also in the Home 
Saneeces of Hygiene and Ph: hysiology and the Economics of 
Women’s Work. The Divinity Courses are also open to non-Examina- 
tion Students 
{nstruction in Music by Mrs. HUTCHINSON, Madame HAAS, and 


others. 

The EASTER TERM BEGINS on THURSDAY, April 24. 

The Skinners’ Company Scholarship and the Merchant Taylor Com- 
pany oe each of 401. a year, for Three Years, will be awarded 
in 

Further information may be obtained from THE SECRETARY, 
13, Kensington Square, W. 


RYSTAL PALACE ECHOOL OF PRACTI- 
CAL _ENGINEERING.—Principal, J. W. WILSON, M.I.C.E. 
M.L Mech E.—The NEW COURSE will cCOMMENG E on WEDNES- 
DAY, April 30. New Students should attend at ave bags on _ 
previous day between 10 a.m. and 1 p.m. for Examin Prospectu: 
forwarded on aj a to ‘THE REGISTRAR, School ‘of Engineer- 
ing, Crystal Palace, 8.E. 


ISS DREWRY’S READINGS will be 
RESUMED on WEDNESDAY, April 23, at 7.45 p.m., and 
THURSDAY, April 24, at 11.15 a.m. The subjects will be Tenn —_ 
and his Contemporaries, and some of the Poets of to-day. 
noe reads with Private Pupils.—143, King Henry's Road, me 











ASRICULTU RAL COLLEGE, Tamworth.— 

Training for Home or Colonies. College Farm, 1,000 acres. Vet. 
Science, Smiths’ Work, Carpentry, Riding and Shooting taught. _ Ideal 
open-air life for delicate Boys. Charges Get 


\ ADAME AUBERT’S AGENCY (Eat. 1880), 
Keith House, #2. 135. REGENT STREERT, English and 

oreign Governesses, y Professors, Teachers, hapa Com- 

panions, Secretaries, Headers Introduced for Home and Abroad, 

Schools with full information, gratis 

on application pao or by ‘letter’, ant requirements. 

hours, 10-5; Saturdays, 10-1. Tel. 1827 C! 


EPUCATION (choice of Schools and Tutors 

gratis). Prospectuses of English and Cotes Schovin, and 
of a | Army, Civil Service, and University Tuto: t (free of 
see ipt of requirements by GRIFFITHS,  POWEL 
sMI & FA awd ETT, School Agents (Established 1833), $4, Bedfo: 
Street, Strand, W.C. 


ao a ee te ee ee ee 
Beasley Treatment.”—This Book, oiving the aes of 

















The 
one who cured himself after 40 zones, suffering, will free on 
application to the Author, W. J. KETLEY, Tarrangower, Willesden 
Lane, Brondesbury, N.W. 





Situations Vacant. 
ESTMINSTER TRAINING COLLEGE. 


LECTURERSHIPS IN CHEMISTRY AND PHYSICS. 
Owing to the appointment of Dr. T. M. 





jou to the Bry of 
Boeteaser of Chemistry at aD Hospital, there will bea VACANCY | 


n the nhewe Coens in SEPT refs next in the LECTURERSHIP 
tN CHEMISTRY. Com —— 2501. per annum (non-resident). 
There will also bea VACANCY in ME PTEMBER inthe LECTURER 
SHIP IN PHYSICS AND APPLIED MATHEMATIUS. Com- 

a salary 1501. (resident). 
tes for the above posts should be Graduates i” Honours in 
Chemistry or Physics of a British or German Universit: 
Further particulars and forms of application which must be 
returned not later than MAY 10) can be obtained of THE PRINCIPAL. 
130, Horseferry Road, Westminster, London, 8.W. 





OYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE, ell shorty 
Green (University of London). The Gov amore will shecty 
— a Lady as STAFF LECTURER in FRENCH, who will be 
ted to come siube residence in October. ‘Applications, with not 
a than three testimonials and the names of three persons to whom 
reference can be made (ten copies of all documents to be sent), should 
be sent before APRIL 26 to THE PRINCIPAL, from whom all par- 
ticulars can be obtained. 





NIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH. 


LECTURESHIP IN ECONOMIC HISTORY. 

The University Court of the ee = Edinburgh Aes on 
MONDAY, May 12 next, or so day, proceed to the 
appointment of a LECTUR ER. ty ‘EOUNOMIC iyTORY. ° the 
Lecturer will be required to deliver in each year a full Ordinary and 
afull Honours Graduation Course. Salary 3001. per annum; tenure 
= poagae which may be renew 

ylicant should lodge with the undersigned, not later than 
MONDAY May 5, 1913, twenty copies of his application, and twenty 
copies of any testimonials he may desire to present. One copy of the 
application should be signed. 





M. C. TAYLOR, Secretary University Court. 
University of Edinburgh, Oral 8 1913. 








[J NIVEBSITY OF MANCHESTER. 


DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION. (Primary Branch.) 


The Council — Fe pe for the post of ASSISTANT LEC- 
URER and R in ye ee for WOMEN 
STUD ENTS. Tintios to commence in SEPTEMBER next. Can- 
didates with special qualifications for jae Sa teachers of young 
children preferred. Salary 1501. to 2001., according to qualifications 
and experience.—Applications should be sent, not later than MAY 10, 
 m 7 REGISTRAR, from whom further particulars may be 
obtained. 








BOROUGH OF 


TRAINING COLLEGE. 
plications are invited for the following posts in the above 
map ing College for Men and Women Students. 

VICE-PRINUIPAL (Woman), who will also be Resident Warden of 
the Baap tip Hostel. Qualifications in English and Education. 

2001.-2501. per annum, resident. 

T vO LECTURERS (Men), competent between them to lecture 
upon Mathematics, Elementary Science, Hygiene, and Handwork. 
Salaries (a) 1601.-1801., (b) 1301.-1401., non-resident 

All Candidates must be Graduates of a Rritish University, or, in the 
case of the Vice-Principal, hold the equivalent 

Application forms, which must be returned not later than 
APRIL 26, 1913, may be obtained from J. M. WYNNE. 

Education Uffices, Dudley (Worcs.), March, 1913. 


DUDLEY. 





(jouNty 





UP MVEBSITY COLLEGE OF SOUTH WALES 
ND MONMOUTHSHIR 


COLEG PRIFATHROFAOL DEHEUDIR = MRU A MYNWY. 


The oe of the College re Hea for the office of 
REGISTRAR. The salary will be 4007. per ann 
Further rticulars may be cttaintd from “the undersigned, by 
whom applications, with testimonials, must be received on or before 
SATURDAY, April 26.1913. D.J. A. BROWN, Deputy Registrar. 
University College, Cardiff, March 20, 1913. 





ELSH INTERMEDIATE EDUCATION 
ACT, 1889. 


ABERDARE INTERMEDIATE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


WANTED for the above Girls’ Intermediate School a HEAD 
MISTRESS. Candidates must be Graduates of a Voeig  d in the 
United Kingdom, and shall have had not less than three years’ 
experience as a Teacher in a vegeag mk School. No residence ) provided. 
Canvassing will be regarded as ma 
forward copies of their 
Governor. 

Commencing salary 2302 per annum. 

Applications, together with copies of three recent_testimonials, 
must be in the hands of ee endoensé on or before APRIL 30 next. 

D. THOMAS, Clerk to the Governors. 

29, Canon Street, me. 4 





4 ‘ 


jals to eac 





Yearly Subscription, free by post, Inland, 
15s. 3d.; Foreign, 18s. Entered at the New 
York Post Office as Second Class matter. 








The Publishers will be much obliged to 
any reader who will acquaint them with 
any difficulty that may be experienced in 


| obtaining copies of the paper. 








THE ATHENZUM is published on 
FRIDAY MORNING at 10 o'clock. 








OMY OF YORK EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


YORK SCHOOL OF ARTS AND CRAFTS. 
he York Education Committee invite applications for the it of 
HEAD MASTER of the YORK SCHOOL VO ane and CRAFTS. 
The commencing salary offered is 3001. per ann 
The Gentleman appointed must hold the full ‘Ansetlahe Diploma of 
the Royal College of Art, or other equivalent qualification, and must 
be especially qualified in Figure Draughtsmanship, Painting, Model- 
ling from Life and Design, and possess a knowledge of Artistic Crafts. 
The School includes in its prospectus the work of a School of Art in 
accordance with the Regulations of the Board of Kducation, and there 
are Classes in Architecture, W and Stone Carving Painters’ and 
7 orators’ Work, ard Silversmiths’ ‘ana Repoussé 
The Head Master will be on gery to commence Pk on AUGUST 1 
next. and to give the whole of his time to the service of the 
Committee. 
Canvassing will be considered a disqualification. 
Applications must be made on the official form, which may be 


obtained from the undersigned on receipt of a stamped addressed 
foolscap envelope, and must bereturned by APRIL 22. 
H. MASON, Secretary to the Education Committee. 


Education Offices, York. 





ta tha 
(OUN TY BOROUGH OF STOKE-ON-TRENT. 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
LONGTON HIGH SCHOOL. SECONDARY DAY SCHOOL. 

WANTED, for SEPTEMBER next, a SENIOR ASSISTANT 
MISTRESS for the above School. Candidates must have had ex- 
perience as Student and Mistress in a Girls’ Secondary School. ¥. 

Jegree or its equivalent is essential, preferably in Modern Lan, nguages 
also ability to teach the ordinary Form Subjects and yeicai 
Exercises. The successful candidate will be required to act under 
the Head Master, and to make the welfare es the Girls her special 
charge, including taking part in School 

The Longton High School is a Mixed py School of 100 Boys 
and 100 Girls, approved under the Board of Education. 

Commencing salary 120/. to 1301. per annum, neon oi to experience. 
Form of application (which shoud be returned not later than MAY 17) 
will be forw: andes on receipt of stamped addressed foolscay a 

W. LUDFORD FREEMAN, Director of Rducat 

Education Offices, Stoke-on-Trent, April 10, 1913. 


KENT EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


DOVER HIGHER EDUCATION SUB-COMMITTEE. 
COUNTY SCHOOL FOR BOYS, DOVER. 


WANTED for the Summer Term, beginning May 7 next, an 
ASSISTANT MASTER well qualified in English and History. Other 
things being equal, preference will be given to aman who can offer 
Physical Exercises as a ip eg subject, and is prepared to take an 
active interest in School Games. Initial salary 1301.-150l., accordin; 
to qualifications and experiences. risin by anal increments of 1 
to the maximum of 200/., the Roost bility of ema increments in 
accordance with the scale rj the ucation Committee. The 
teacher appointed may be Lt. ory . of his work, to teach for 
a limited number of hours in Evening Classes. $5 ag of peceon 
and scale of salaries may be obtained sco Mr. R. E. ER, 
69, Castle Street, Dover. “PWHITER t be forwarded so as 
reach the Head Master, ie. DUBE 8. Alphage , 
Dover, on or before MAY 1, 1913. Canvassing will be considered a 
qualiestee., By order of the Commit! 

R w. oROGK Secretary, Kent Education Committee. 
Caxton an, Westminster, 8.W., April 14, 191 











IVIL SERVICE COMMISSION. —Forthcoming 
Examination. SJUNIOR APPOINTMENTS in certain Depart- 
— (18-193), MAY 
he date Secitied is ‘the latest at which applications can be received. 
The must be made on forms to be obtained, with ticulars, from 
ie — Civil Service Commission, Burlin ngton Gardens, 
London 








Situations Wanted. 


ESPONSIBLE LADY SECRETARY desires 
' AFTERNOON ENGAGEMENT. Experienced in Posteesionsl, 
Social, ‘and Political We Work, eight years. Excellent Ss 





IVERPOOL CITY SCHOOL OF ART. 


Pm. . Managers of the above-named School are pared to receive 

lications for theappointment of a TEACHER OF. EM BROIDERY 

a D GEN seg ART SUBJECTS. Salary at rate of 1257 per 
annum.—Further particulars of the appointment, and a statement 





19, Lawn Road, Hamps 





ITERARY MAN’S DAUGHTER requires 
post as SECRETARY. Shorthand, -writing, French, con- 
versatsonal German and Russian Excellent references. Oxford 


preferr 
Miss M. R. B., 293, Woodstock Road, Oxford. 





of the information required from candidates. a: 

rom THE egg ae R OF TECHNICAL EDUCATION, Central 
Technical School, om Street, Liverpool, to whom applications 
must be sent not later than saspapas. May 10. 


. R. KMERE, 
Town Clerk and Clerk to the Education Committee. 
April, 1913. 








LIBRARIAN’ S ASSISTANT desires RE-EN- 
MENT. Has had experience in two Learned Institutions. 

Personal initiative and adaptabil ty: excelient references.—Box 1953. 

Atheneum Press, 13, Bream's Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 
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Miscellaneous. 


OUNG CAMB. M.A., Class. Trip., TRANS- 
LAT&S from Russian, French, German. ill work without 
4 some munths in prospect of permanent post.—162, York 





RANSLATIONS into ENGLISH from French, 
German, and Spanish. Moderate io tore — Mr. W. T. 
cUntis, M. a iO “2.745 Park, Crouch End, N. Telephone, 





ITERARY RESEARCH undertaken at the 
British Museum and elsewhere on moderate terms. Excellent 
testimonials — A. B., Bos, ¥ Athenwsum Press, 13, Bream’s 
Kuildings. Chancery Lane, 


HE PLACING AGENCY.—HILDERSLEYS’ 
bay — - ~4 my Writers of Fiction, Poetry, and General Litera 


to apply for by siving terms — other information 
use to Authors, rs, and Playwrights -HILDERSLEYS’, 
The Placing yoy: 13. artholomew Road, London, N.W. 


58. CRITICIZED AND REVISED.—Write 
terms to Mr. LEPECHT (Box M), Oaklea Cottage, Silver- 
hill Park St. Leonards-on-Sea. 


ISS PETHERBRIDGE has REMOVED The 
Soereterial A from 52a, Conduit Street, W., to25, QUEEN 
ANNE'S GATE, 8. 


A N old -established PRINTING BUSINESS is 

in need of a WORKING PARTNER with capital to establish 
Works outsite London. — Particulars given on application to F., 
Box 1922, Atheneum Press, 13, Bream’s Buildings, London, E.C. 

















ARE COINS and MEDALS o of al caleons oto and 


countries valued or 


mens PURCHASED at the ener Me ARRET PRICES fa 
(ash.—SPIN aug. Medallists ee Ey ~' ae King, 17 and 18, 
lly, London, W- (clogs to Piccadilly Circ: 








Cupe-Writers, &r. 
YPE-WRITING MSS. 7d. per 1,000. Novels. 


Carbon copies. Testimonials. Duplicatin and Techni 


Sales by Auction. 


Engravings, Etchings, Drawings, and Arundel Society 
Publications. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by acon at their No. 13, Meg eed 
Street, Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, Sect at = ‘and Following Ds D: 
1 o'clock precisely, aNGRAVE INGS,’ E 
together with Arundel Societ: y Publications, tociudie the Std 
of Sir J. WHITTAKER LUIS," Bart (deceased), late of Wormley 
Bury, Herts (sold by order of the Executors) ; also the Property of the 
eee ERR OS. re gee eles 
n . 
Tine br F. Bartolomk W. Roland. 8. W. Reynolds, R. Earlom, 


gh _ Bperarings 
Lombart, A. Masson 


xa les ty 5 Ls Nantoull — “Drawings ta D. Wilkie, Eug. Delacroix, 
eene, th Thomson—Water- 

2. Portretee and Satthochipe~ Mezzotints i" 7 jucas, after . J. 

Gonsta \ble—Etchings, after J. L. E. Meissonier, &c. ? 


May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 





Books and Manuscripts. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
b ame SELL by acorn, “at their House, No. 13. Wellin » 
Street, Strand, W.C Be by 7) DAY, Goon and Following 
at 1 o'clock  preciaely: BO 8 and MANUSCRIPTS, comprisin the 
rey of Lem an ineluding a number of First Editions 
of t - ritings of George Meredith, Rudyard Kipling, George More 
ge Gissing. Fanny Lire 2 Richard Jefferies, H 
pone y Cahors 3 the Property of a 
Hlarlelien a Soclety 4 Ae Jeera one and “ ay ne Lo — Sao 
Ane illustrated, formerly ‘thet rove rt a of akong 8 SMITH, Esq., 
deceased), and Miss M. A. 


May be viewed two days sky nevoman may be had. 





Works of Art. 


Mirnent SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
, ig by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
d, W.C., on FRIDAY, April 25, at'1 o'clock precisely. 

Works OF aR comprising English, Continental, and Orientai 
ttery, and Porcelain, Enamels, ‘man and Venetian Glass, 
Oriental Weapons, a and Furniture, the Property of 


Dr. J. S. PHENE, F.S.A., &c. (deceased), of 32, Oakley Street, 
Chelsea, 8, f (sold hy an of =F Bxscators) —y other Properties, 
a fine Pair of Wedgw re V: 





undertaken. — Miss PURNELL, 6, Laurel 
Finchley, N. 


SS. TYPED from 7d. 1,000 words. 
RESRARCH work at British Mascon, undertaken. 
NOTES supplied for articles and 5 hes. 
H. JOANSON, 3, Langton Road, N. Brixton, London. 








YPE-WRITING BY LITERARY EXPERTS, 

74.1,000. AUTHOR? M4S.. NOVELS. &c., promptly executed. 

Criticized. Duplicating. Fonsiaile: (Literary Depart.), 

LONDON bits 2 ~~ eee BUREAD, 151, Nevill Road, Stoke 
Newington, Lon 





DP eeerinien Co .—PLAYS and MSS. of every 
Carbon and other Duplicate or manifold C i 
M TGAR, 10, Maitland Park Villas, Haverstock Hill, 
Betaplished: 1884. 


AV ieave tree wi NOVELS, STORIES, PLAYS, 

my | TYPE. hy! Sh = complete accuracy, 9d. 
Carbon Copies guaran . References to well. 

Ler Walters ni. STUART, “Allendale, Kymberley Road, Harrow. 





86. oe ALL KINDS, 9d. per 1,000 words. 
4 iN References to st known Authors. , Oxtend 
meaaed fren NG, 24, Forest Road, Kew Gardens, 8 


YP. WRITING of every description, wuiee 
supers & Law ted supervision, 
included. a Pept, A: , THE NATIONAL TYP WRITING 4 BUREAU, 








Tie -WRITING undertaken oy Woman Gradu- 
‘lassical irton College, Cambri 
a, ). Pon ad - Revision, oe orth TY DRIDOe 
TYPE. haces tay — . 5, DUKE STREET, ADELPHI, W.C. 
Televhone : 2308 U 


¥PE- WRITING of every description carefully 
Promptly executed at home (Remin; - a Beket), 3 he: Foy! 1,000. 

Du pend, Yopying. Translations, Short: Local. 
—Mise NANOY McFARLANE, 11, Palmeira pH, OWestelite 











Catalogues. 


OOKS.—CATALOGUE of VALUABLE and 
ee ne BOOKS, being Selections from several well- 
known Libraries, free. ‘‘ustomers’ -— of desiderata solicited.— 
RK. ATKINSON, a “sunderland Road, Forest Hill, London; Tele- 
phone 1642 Syden 


T EDITIONS OF MODERN AUTHORS, 
pptedine F pechene, Tieceme. Lever, Ainsworth; Books illus- 
trated by G. and  Craikehan Bois Rowlandeon, Leech, &c. 
d choicest, Collection ior Sale in the World. OATA- 
issued and sent pos' cia on ication. Books t.— 
WaLr T. SPENCER, 27, Now Oxford Street, London, W.C. 


OOKS.—ALL OUT-OF-PRINT and RARE 

BOOKS on any subject 30 PPLIED. The most Bookfinder 

extant. Please state a ask for CATALOGUE, a 
Seahuse of enchanging y Saleable Books for 


ot! 

various liste. special lise. of 2.000 Books I arsioulariy yo Bae oat free. 
—EDW. BAKER'S Great rr John Bright 8t 

Monkhouse, Chinese Porce 

% qos Porcelain, a = 








ork 
uk, Squires oo 





‘Shen, Fe _— Worcester, 
Swansea, he's other Euglish febdainn a Fans, Sc. 3 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 





Books and Manuscripts, heyy the Bodenham Library, 
removed from Rotherw and the Select Portion of the 
Library of the late DRYDEN HENRY SNEYD, removed 
Srom Ashcombe Park, Leek, Staffs. 


Menage PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
UCTION, at their Galleries, 47, Leicester Square, W.C., 

on TU Bepay Aprii 22. and Following Day, at ten minutes ¢ 
1 o'clock precisely am the above LIBRARIEs, 
- rising Gilbert's De Magnete, 1600—the First English Translation 
a Parkinson's Paradisi in Sole, 1629—an earl s- 

ted Ho with Tl Line 


in of 
= Li atrated Books, including a Decameron, 1757, with the 
pes Gal«ntes — Presentation Copies from Gibbon, Lucien, Bona- 
on aoe t IIL, Dickens, Blackmore, Sue, Zola, Ruskin, Sir 
Fewis Morris, Kdward FitzGerald, ks from the Libraries of 
e Canning, 8. T. Le oe Be nincey, Wordsworth, Beckford, 
Lord ate m, Thackeray, Henry James. the 
rontés, &c.—First faitione including Keate’s Lamia, 1830, and Kip 
ling’e ay my iy Two Wri = ae Hore on vellum mm Bligh ~ 
te Log of the Bounty— . partly in the AT eee 
Stevenson Emin Lady Hamilton's Autographed y of ae 
lo, &c. 














Engravings. 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
4 by Avortos. * ry Soe. 47, Satoaster Square, vc. 
on THURSDAY ihe minu precisely, 
COLLE: ‘TION OF E GRAVINGS. _comprlsing Naval and military 
tum-s, Incidents, &c.. the Property of a well-known COLLECTO 
—also Sporting, Hunting, and PGoschi ng Scenes—rare poor es 
Portraits, &. 





Engravings. 
ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 


tL) Fy gt ag Nw their Galleries, 47, Leicester Square, W.C., 

on FRIDA May at ten minutes past 1 o'clock precisely, 

ENGRAVINGS. comprising Fancy Subjects, including ‘* The Angling 

Party” and “The Angler's Repast,” by W. Ward and G. Keating 

after G Lyne y | 7a = 3 of rare Etched Letter Proofs—Water-Colour 
and P 








Coins and Medals. 


—_ PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
AUCTION, at their Setesies, 6 .. Leicester Squa: 
BARLY” IN MAY, gouD, SILVER, and COPPER COINS acd 
MEDALS, including the Property of the late Mrs. LAWRENCE, of 
Horton, near Slough, and from various sources. 





ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 
peqpecttaite give notice that they will hold m yd 
) AE Aue UN, at their Great Rooms, King Street, St. 


On MONDAY, April 21, and Subsequent Days, 
at 1 o'clock EON a gobLworion of WORKS OF ART 
formed Winehte Sir LIONEL PH Bart., and removed from Tyln 

Hants, faclatioe Pictures of the French and 
i y Rogravings, Tapestries, + Italian, and 
Sears Peratiese, Porcelain, and Objects of A of Art. 
may be vie two day's preceding (Saturdays and 
Sunda: ena Illustrated Catalogues of the Furniture and 
Works of Art, price 108. 6d. ; and of the Pictures, price 2s. 6d. 


On FRIDAY, April 25, at about 2.45 o’clock 
after the Sale of the ‘ollection 0} f Sir Lionel Phillips, Bot, 


mportant PICT crORES OF THE EARLY BRITISH 80. 
Works by Uld Masters. 





Valuable Miscellaneous Books. 


ESSRS. HODGSON & CO. will SELL by 
Abortion, at - Boome, 115, Chancery Lane, W.C., 
WEDNES. April 23. Two Following Days, at 1 a'cloc Se 
VALUABLE f MIScELLANEOUS OOKS, comprising Clutterbuck’s 
Hertfordshire, rge Paper, 3 a 1815-4 ins’s Dorset, 
4 vols., 1861-70, onal Northampton, Large Paper, 2 vols., 
Ormerod’ Poe. 3 vols., 1819, rm fy Suffolk, 
2 vols., 1846-8, Blomesel’S “No lc, 5 vols.. 1739-75, Lysons’s Environs 
of London, extra-illustrated, 6 vols., 1796-1811. ae other County 
Histories—Anderson’s Pictorial Arts of Japan—Buller’s Birds of New 
Zealand, 2 vols.—Hooker’s Flora Nove Zealandiw, Coloured Copy, 
2 vols.—Early Nineteenth -Century Books of ching — Ean 
Coloured Plates hen Teoks relatin; LS She & oo 7 Seas, 
Settlements Australia ian Nigh hte. Orn 
— 16 #2 the LIBRARY. ny the late SAMUE RICHARDS. 
Esq. (removed me Ly ~ A Sree. , Surrey), including the best 
edition ¢ of Carlyle, 34 , dated 1869-72, Skeat’s Chaucer, 6 vols., and 
other Library sone 3 3 ne LIBRARY of the late CANON JULIAN 
= oe — of es Executor)—Modern Works in History, | a 
ay, and . in French and German, mostly well bound— 
Bhoberrs’ World in iniature, 36 vols.—Mémoires de Grammont, 
Portraits by Harding, 4to, 1792—First Editions, including Presenta- 
tion Copies of Lewis Carroll's Sylvie and Bruno, &c., 3 vols.—Albums 
of Engravings and Water-Colour Drawings, &c. 


To be viewed and Catalogues had. 








A Selection from the Library of a Gentleman. 
ESSRS. HODGSON & CO. will SELL by 


AUCTION, . their Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane, W.C., 
TUESDAY, April and Two Following Days, at 1 o'clock, : 
SELECTION com the LIBRARY of a GENTLEMAN, and other 
eae including Daniell’s Veunas round Great Britain, Coloured 
rep. y, 8 vols., 1814-25— +o cal Antiquarian Works— 

Higgine's An Andcalyps is, 2 vols., Behmen’s Works, 4 vols., and other 
8 on figions and Mysticism—Standard Worksin History, 
| dy a fain Editions de Luxe of Modern Authors, &. 


Catalogues on application. 











Authors’ Agents. 


LAYS WANTED !—We are being constantly 
asked, by Managers’and Producers, for good Playsand Sketches 
of every description. t us submit YOURS. Honourable dealingand 
lowest _ fees. orgy free. —CAMBRIDGE PLAY AGENCY, 
Savoy House, Strand, W.C. 





HE AUTHORS’ ALLIANCE are Feegered to 

and place MSS. for early publication. work of 

all e. -» dealt it with by experts who place Authors’ intesest first. 
Twenty years’ experience.—2, Clement's un, W.C. 








Provident Institutions. 


EADERS’ PENSIONS COMMITTEE. 
8ST. BRIDE INSTITUTE, BRIDE LANE, E.C 
President—The Hon. HARRY LAWSON, M.P. 
The TWENTY-THIRD ANNUAL DINNER in aid of the PEN- 
SIONS FOR READERS AND THEIR WIDOWS will be held at the 
erg RESTURANT (Venetian Chamber), on SATURDAY, 


"Then Chait will be taken by Sir HENRY LUCY. 

FIVE READERS’ reese UNS have been founded at a cost of 
m more than 2, placed in the charge of the Printers’ 
Pension Corporation ; bat tt the need for more is great. Three Hundred 
and Fifty Guineas have been paid to the Pension Corporation towards 
the SIXTH READERS’ PENSION, and it is hoped that as a result of 
the forthcoming Dinner this Pension will be completed, so that it 
may be awarded at the election next pone. 

SHORTELL, Hon. Secretary. 
Readers’ Pensions Committee, 

St. Bride Institute, Bride Lane, E.C 





EWSVENDORS’ BENEVOLENT AND 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 
Founaed 1839. 
Funds exceed 34,0001. 
Office : 15 and 16, Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 


Patron: 
The Right Hon. THE EARL OF ROSEBERY, K.G. K.T. 
President : 
Col. The Hon. HARRY L. W. LAWSON M.A. J.P. MP. 


Treasurer : 
THE LONDON COONTY AND WESTMINSTER BANK, Lrp. 


BJECTS.—This Institution was established in 1939 in_the City of 
London, under the oe eas of the late Alderman Harmer, for 
— Pensions and rary Assistance to principals an 

ain as vendors of Newspapers. 

MEMBE HIP.—Ever ed Man or Woman Retailer the United 
Kingdom, whether Publisher, Wholesaler, Retai Employer, or 
Employed, is entitled to become a Member of this institution, and 
enjoy its benefits, upon pa a Five roo annually, or Three 
Guineas for life. ee led that he or she is e n the sale of 

and who thus coutetbete secure priority 
of consideration in the event of their needing aid from the Institution. 

OPEN SIONS.—The Annuitants now number Fifty, the Men receiving 

the Women 201. per annum each. 

The “Royal Victoria Pension Fund,” commemorating the great 
advantages the News Trade enjoyed under the rule of Her late 
Majesty — Victoria, provides 20. a year each for Six Widows of 
Newsven 

The “ Francis Fund’ provides Pensions for One Man, 25/., and One 
Woman, 20!., and was specially subscribed in memory of the date John 
Francis, who died on pril 6, 1882, and was for more than fifty years 
He took an active and oe = 
throughout the whole riod of the ote & for the repeal of tl 
poe i existing “‘Taxes on Knowledge,” and was for very A 

a staunch su rof this Institution. 

7 The * “ Horace Marshall Pension Fund” is the gift of the late Mr. 

apace Brooks Marshall. = e employés of that firm have primary 

it of coction to its bene! 
Herbert Lloyd ie Fund” provides 25%. per annum for 
one man. in perpetual and grateful memory of Mr. Herbert Lloyd, 


12, 1899. 
features of i Rules fererninaciestion to all Pensions 
Candidate shall have nm (1)a Member of the Institu- 





less than ten oo preceding application ; (2) not less 
than oe years of age ; (3) engaged in the sale of Newspapers for at 


RELI —Temporary relief is given in cases of distr not only 
to Members of the Institution. but to Newsvendors or t ‘the ser 


or b: Members -~4 the “institu: 
tion; and, a | to i ie 


i relief 
with the Gapeeeatioe S om ones 
WILKIE JONES, Secretary. 
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HE BOOKSELLERS’ PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION. 
Founded 1837. 
Patron—HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 
Invested Capital, 30,0007. 
A UNIQUE INVESTMENT 
Offered to London Booksellers and their Assistants. 

A — man or woman of twenty-five can invest the sum of Twenty 
Guineas (or its equivalent by instalments), and obtain the right to 
mpiat. ¥ in the following advantages :— 

Freedom from want in time of adversity as long as need 


\ Fermonens Relief in Old Age. 
aD edical Advice by eminent Physicians and Surgeons. 
FOURT Tt A Cores in the Country (Abbots Langley, Hertford. 
shire) for aged Members, with garden produce, coal, and medical 
attendance free, in addition to an annuity. 
TH. A contribution towards Funeral expenses when it is needed. 
SIXTH. All these are available not for Members only, but also for 
their wives or widows and young children 
SEVENTH. The payment of the subscriptions confers an absolute 
right to these benefits in all cases of need 
mani further information a SEP ly to THE SECRETARY, Stationers’ 
Court, Ludgate Hi 








Printers. 


A THENZUM PRESS.—JOHN EDWARD 
FRAN Printer of & he Atheneum, Notes and Queries, &c., 

M SSTIM ATES for all kinds of BOOK, NEWS. 

PPERIODICAL PRINTING —13, Bream's Building3, Chancery 








Magazines, Ke. 


l’HE ENGLISH HISTORICAL REVIEW. 
Edited by REGINALD L. POOLE, M.A. LL.D., Keeper of the 
Archives of the University of Oxford and Fellow of ‘ngdaiee College. 
No. 110. APRIL, 1913. Royal 8vo, price 5s. 
1. Articles. 
baler sr: CADE, A FINANCIER OF THE TWELFTH 
CENTURY, By Hilary Jenkinson and Miss M. T. Stead. 
CAMPAIORS IN THE DAUPHINY ALPS, 1533-1747. By 
Miss J). M. Vaughan. 
THE PEERAGE BILL OF 1719. By Prof. Edward Raymond 
urner. 
THE OLD SEPOY OFFICER. By 8S. Charles Hill. 
2. Notes and Documents. 
Senlac and the Malfossé. By W. H. Stevenson.—Some Irish 
Cistercian Documents. By Goddard H. Orpen.—The Account 
of a Papal Collector 1n England in 1204. By W. EB. Lunt — 
Early Records of the Justices of the Peace. 
Putnam.- The Expedition of Thomas Stukeley ‘i 
Z. N. Brooke.—An Unknown Treaty between England and 
France, 1644. By Miss Dorothy A. Bighby.—Baudin'’s Voyage of 
Exploration to Australia By Ernest Scott 
. Reviews of Books. 4. Short Notices. 
LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 39, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 





ue EDINBURGH REVIEW. 
Edited by HARULD COX. 
No. 444. APRIL, 1913. 8vo, price 6s. 


THE EUROPEAN UNREST. 

THE TURKISH POINT OF VIEW. 

THE NAVAL PROBLEM. 

THE WRITINGS OF LORD REDESDALE. By Edmund Gosse, C.B. 

GREEK GENIUS AND GREEK DEMOCRACY. 

SOCIAL LIFF IN IRELAND UNDER THE RESTORATION. By 
the Rev. Dr. Murray. 

AN ELIZABRETHAN POET AND GEORGIAN POETRY. By 
Walter de la Mare. 

Tee. — OF THE SEA DEEPS. 


By E. N. Bennett. 


By Dr. A. E. Shipley, 


PREHISTORIC ART. By E. A. Parkyn. 

TENDENCIES OF MODERN ART. By James Bone. 

THE TRADE OF CANADA. By Edward Stanwood. 

OCTAVIA HILL. AND THE HOUSING PROBLEM. By “A 

Fellow Worker.” 

THE STATE AND THE TELEPHONES. 

THE DEMAND FOR COMPULSION. Bg the Editor. 
LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 39, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 





NOW READY. 


PHILOSOPHICAL TRANSACTIONS 
OF THE 
ROYAL SOCIETY OF LONDON. 
Series A. Vol. 212. Price 1l. 3s. 6d. net. 


London : HARRISON & SONS, 45, St. Martin’ s Lane, W.C. 


AUTHORIZED TO BE USED BY 
BRITISH SUBJECTS. 
NATIONAL 
BEING 
THE UNION JACK. 
SUPPLEMENT TO 
NOTES AND QUERIES 
FOR JUNE 80, 1900, 
Price 4d. ; by post 44d. 





"HE FLAG, 


Containing an Account of the Flag, Reprinted June, 1908, 
WITH COLOURED ILLUSTRATION according to scale. 


JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, 


Netes and Queries Office, 
Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 











HARPER & BROTHERS 


—~f— 


By PRESIDENT WOODROW WILSON. 
GEORGE WASHINGTON 7s. 6d. net 


ARMAMENTS AND ARBITRATION 
6s. net. Rear-Admiral A. T. Mahan 


THE DAY OF THE SAXON 
7s. 6d. net. Gen. Homer Lea 


IN THE COURTS OF MEMORY 


12s. 6d. net. Mdme.de Hegermann Lindencrone 


MARK TWAIN: a Biography 


Illus. 


24s. net. 3 vols. Albert Bigelow Paine 
THE SEA TRADER 
15s. net. Illus. David Hannay 


LYRIC DICTION 5s. net. Dora Duty Jones 


HARPER'S 
LIBRARY OF LIVING THOUGHT 
2s.6d. net. (Please write for Prospectus.) 


ARE THE PLANETS INHABITED? 
E. Walter Maunder, F.R.A.S. 


THE AGE OF THE EARTH 
Arthur Holmes, A.R.C.S. 
ELEMENTS AND ELECTRONS 
Sir William Ramsay, F.R.S. 


ROUGH STONE MONUMENTS 
T. Eric Peet, M.A. 


FICTION 
NEW LEAF MILLS 6s. 


‘* An exquisite piece of Art; in selection, group- 
ing, delicacy, and perfect balance it is a lesson to 
contemporary novelists.” 

RICHARD GARNET? in Manchester Guardian. 


DESERT GOLD 6s. Zane Grey 
THE SOJOURNER 6s R. D. Elder 
THE MYSTERY OF THE BARRANCA 


W. D. Howells 


6s. H, Whitaker 
THE WINGS OF PRIDE és. L. K. Mabie 
THE DRAGOMAN 6s. G. K. Stiles 


THE UNKNOWN QUANTITY 
6s. H. Van Dyke 


HOME PLACE 6s. G. W. Ogden 
DUC ROLLON 6s. 
THE FINANCIER 6s. Theodore Dreiser 


BEAUTY AND THE JACOBIN 
2s. 6d. net. Booth Tarkington 


Leon de Tinseau 


POPULAR REPRINTS. 
HELENA RICHIE 
TRILBY 
PETER IBBETSON 
THE MARTIAN 


2s. net. 
Margaret Deland 

George du Maurier 

George du Maurier 


George du Maurier 


- HARPER & BROTHERS, 45, Albemarle St., W. 





WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO., 
LTD 





Just Published. 
THE 


GULF BETWEEN. 


By S. Y. REDMAYNE. 
Cloth, 6s. 


A new novel by a new writer, with a special 
appeal for the interest of any who know Germany 
and the Germans. The characteristics of the 
English people as seen through German eyes are 
depicted with the same sincerity as those of the 
Germans from the — thet of view. 


Fourth Edition in the Press. 


THE ROUGH WAY. 


By W. M. LETTS, 
Author of ‘ Diana Dethroned.’ 


At all the Libraries. 6a. 


‘‘Fresh, pointed, and witty......Is extra- 
ordinarily interesting.” —Spectator. 

‘Is of outstanding merit—because she empha- 
sizes @ fundamental truth, which calls for emphasis 
at the present moment. It isa human book in its 
outlook, but it presses far beyond mere human 
conjecture in its offer of a suggestion.” 


Church Times. 


WHEN THE SHADOWS FALL 
By ELIZABETH EATON. Cloth, 5s. net. 


‘*Sketched with so much sympathy that the 
ring of sincerity, essential in a book of this kind, 
| pervades its pages.”—Morning Post. 

‘* Where an invalid heroine looks on at life from 
| a couch. Such books have e charm...... Miss Eaton 
| has succeeded.” —Sphere. 


|JIM DAVIS. 


By JOHN MASEFIELD. 


‘THE BALL AND THE CROSS. 


By G. K. CHESTERTON. Cloth, 6s. 


|ONE LOOK BACK. 


By the Right Hon. GEORGE W. E. 
RUSSELL. 10s. 6d. net. 








Cloth, 6s. 





AN IMPORTANT WORK. 
Second Edition now ready. 


MARRIAGE 


AND THE 


SEX PROBLEM. 


By Dr. F. W. FOERSTER, 
Professor of Education at Vienna. 
Translated by MEYRICK BOOTH, B.Sc. Ph.D. 
Cloth, 5s. net. 

‘* For aclear, wholesome statement of the truth 
we have to recommend Dr. Foerster’s book. This 
volume ought to be carefully studied by every one 
who has had to face recent demands for what is 
euphemistically called sex freedom......We cannot 
praise the whole treatment too highly.” 

Church, Times. 
Over 40,000 copies of this work have 


been sold in Germany. 


London : 
WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO., Lro., 
44, Victoria Street, 8. W. ; 
and 3 and 4, Paternoster Buildings, London, E.C. 
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Macmillan’s New Books 
A Small Boy and Others. 


By HENRY JAMES. With Frontis- 
piece. 8vo, 12s. net. 

Nation.—‘‘ Those who know the Henry 
James language will find in his new book a 
masterpiece, not only of self-portraiture, but 
of psychological study of the increasing 
world of a small boy—an exciting tale of 
the minute adventures of one who, even as 
an infant, was a pre-destinate and incor- 
rigible observer.” 


Life of Octavia Hill as 


Told in her Letters. Edited 
by C. EDMUND MAURICE. _Iilus- 
trated. S8vo, 16s. net. 





Wayfaring in France: 

from Auvergne to the Bay 

of Biscay. By EDWARD HARRI- 
SON BARKER. Illustrated. Extra 
crown 8vo, 7s. 6d, net. 

Glasgow Jlerald.—‘*The book is_pic- 
turesquely written, takes us far out of 
tourist routes, and brings us nearer to the 
real France than almost any other travel- 
book we have seen.” 





SECOND IMPRESSION NEARLY READY. 


The Odd Farmhouse. By the 
- ODD FARMWIFE. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Queen.—‘**The Odd Farmhouse’ is as 
delightful a book as it must be a dwelling. 
It is written in somewhat the style of ‘ Eliza- 
beth and her German Garden,’ but, in spite 
of the excellence of Elizabeth, the Odd Farm- 
wife need not fear the comparison.” 


SECOND IMPRESSION. 
Gitanjali (Song Offerings). 
By RABINDRANATH TAGORE. A 
Collection of Prose Translations made 
by the Author from the Original Bengali. 
Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 
Sphere.—‘‘ There has been no such prose 
translation from a poet in our day since Mr. 
Andrew Lang translated the ‘ Odyssey.’” 





DR. FRAZER’S NEW WORK. 

The Belief in Immortality 

and the Worship of the 

Dead. By J. G. FRAZER, D.C.L. 

LL.D. Litt.D. Vol. I. The Belief among 

the Aborigines of Australia, the Torres 

Straits Islands, New Guinea, and 
Melanesia. 8vo, 10s. net. 

Outlook.—‘* The habits and customs of the 
Fijians, Melanesians, New Guinea people, 
are most entertaining, and will repay the 
student and the casual reader. We shall 
hope for the remaining volumes of this sub- 
ject, and await them with impatience.” 





St. Paul and his Com- 


panions. By E. BASIL REDLICH, 
M.A.(Cantab.), Assistant-Curate, Parish 
Church. Hampstead, and Assistant- 
Diocesan Inspector of Schools in the 
Diocese of London. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


VOLUME IV. NOW READY. 


A Cyclopedia of Educa- 
tion. Edited by PAUL MONROE, 
Ph.D. Vol. 1V. LIB-POL. Imp. 8vo, 
21s. net. ; 
*.* Previously published :—Vol. I. A-CHU. 
Vol. II. CHU-FUS. Vol. IIIf. GAI-LIB. 
21s. net each. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Lrp., London. 


WERNER LAURIE’S 


LIST. 
MARKEN AND ITS PEOPLE 


By GEORGE WHARTON EDWARDS. 


With 21 Plates in Colour and Half-Tone by the 
Author. Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, with Coloured 
Picture Cover, 10s. 6d. net. 


RIDING AND DRIVING FOR 
WOMEN » 


By BELLE BEACH. 
Splendidly illustrated with over 120 Pictures. 
Large demy 8vo, 16s. net. 


ALL ABOUT DRESS: 
Being the Story ofthe Dress and Textile Trade 
By JOHN BRAY. 

Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. net. 











‘THE SATAKAS OR WISE 
SAYINGS OF BHARTRIHARI 


A Series of Aphorisms on Politics, Ethics, Religion, 
Love, and other Subjects. 


This volume contains an Introduction by the 
Editor of the Series. 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


THE RUIN OF A PRINCESS 


As told by the Duchesse d’Angouleme, 
Madame Elisabeth, Sister of Louis XVI., and 
Clery, the King’s Valet de Chambre. 
Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 14g. net. 


A HISTORY OF ENGLISH 
GLASS PAINTING 


With some Remarks upon the Swiss Glass 
Miniatures of the Sixteenth and Seventeenth 
Centuries. 

By MAURICE DRAKE. 

Illustrated by Plates in Colour and Half-Tone 
from! Drawings by WILFRED DRAKE. 
Feap. folio, 2 2s. net. 








By PIERRE LOTI 


In uniform Bindings, Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net. 
INDIA (3rd Edition). 
EGYPT (2nd Edition). 
SIAM (in preparation). 





UNIFORM EDITION OF THE EARLIER WORKS OF 


GEORGE MOORE 


Vol. I. Spring Days. 6s. 
Vol. If. Impressions and Opinions. 





6s. net. 
Vol. III. Mike Fletcher (in preparation)’ 
6s. 

BEST FICTION. 6/- 
Mary Gaunt Every Man’s Desire 
Barry Pain The New Gulliver 
Edwin Pugh Harry the Cockney 
Hopkinson Smith 

The Armchair at the Inn 


Parry Truscott 
T. WERNER LAURIE, LTD. 


Hilary’s Career 








CLIFFORD’S INN, LONDON. 





BOOKS 


WORTH NOTING 


In Search of Truth 
Humility 


The True Talisman 
A Study of Catholicism 


By 
Dr. ALBERT VON RUVILLE 
Author of ‘Back to Holy Church’ 
Cloth, 6s. net 

‘*If the discussion made in the book, 
which is always temperately argued and 
interestingly put, leads to a true con- 
clusion, then Protestantism is too proud 


and modern Christendom must go back 
to Rome.’’—Scotsman 


The Sling 


Letters to the Royal 
Institution, the Institu- 
tion of Civil Engineers, 
and the Admiralty, 
May, 1905—May, 1912 





By 
W. LEIGHTON JORDAN 


Second Edition. Cloth, 7s. 6d. net 


Concerning the problems of the Sling, and 
their bearing on ‘‘ Radiation Pressure ”’ 
and the pendulum 


Covent Garden 


Its 


Romance and History 
By REGINALD JACOBS 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. net 


‘* At last we have a serviceable single 
book. In about 250 pages Mr. Reginald 
Jacobs has arranged and crisply set forth 
all that is most prominent in Covent 
Garden lore.’,—WILFRED WHITTEN in the 


Picture 


The 
of 
Dorian Gray 


OSCAR WILDE 
Cloth, Is. net 
Undoubtedly the finest story produced 
from his subtle and witty pen 


London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, 
HAMILTON, KENT & Co., Ltp. 
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A New English Dictionary on Historical 
Principles; Sniggle-Sorrow. (Vol. TX.) 
By W. A. Craigie. (Oxford, Clarendon 
Press.) 

Txis double section, containing 1,688 

main words in 384 columns, constitutes a 

fair average specimen of the vocabulary 

which the English-speaking communities 
have accumulated in literature or current 
speech during about thirteen centuries, 
starting with a comparatively limited 
stock of Anglo-Saxon words, with which 
a few Latin and some Scandinavian ele- 
ments had become associated. It also 
conveys a clear idea of the enormous 
resources at the disposal of the editorial 
staff, and of the consummate accuracy, 
caution, and fullness with which the 
history of each word, form, and shade of 
meaning has been traced and exhibited 
in the ‘New English Dictionary.’ The 
earlier dictionaries seem to have been less 
fortunate than usual in their collection of 
comparatively uncommon words which 
come within the limits of this section. 

For, though ~soldatesque’”’ has been 

registered in recent American works, 

** soldat,” “‘ solde’”’ (in its French form), 

and “ soldierize ’’ have hitherto escaped 

notice, and the quotations before us 
suggest no reason for their evasion. The 
same may be said of the absurdity 

** solemncholy,” and the new entry “ Solo- 

mon - gundy,” which is supported by 

two eighteenth-century instances and 
use in 1896 by Prof. Sir A. Quiller- 

Couch. “ Solennity ” (Bishop Jer. Taylor) 

and numerous kindred forms in “‘ solen(n)-” 

are novelties liberally illustrated; while 

“**solemnify ” has quotations dated 1882 





and 1885 (G. Meredith, ‘ Diana,’ “ Smith | 
had solemnified himself to proffer a sober | 
petition”). Columns might be filled with 
notices of such additions, but we have 
space to mention only the Latin or 


Italian ‘‘ sola,’ feminine of “‘ solus”’ and 
“solo,” and “ semewhy” (‘‘ 1858, Athe- 
neum, 1 May, 555....1864. Browning, 
‘ Dram. Pers.,’ Wks., 1896, i. 610/1 ’’). 


The adoption of foreign words is fairly 
represented, though outside Scandinavian 
the ‘“ sn-”? words are Old English, with the 
exception of “snow” (a kind of sailing | 
vessel), and ‘‘ snoek,” ‘“ snook”’ (names 
of various fish, which are of Dutch origin). 
There are more than thirty unaltered 
Latin words, e.g.. ‘“* sol,”’ “‘ sopor,”’ “‘ solus,”’ 
‘*‘somnus,”’ the last-named being marked 
as “alien or not fully naturalized.’’ Since 
the first pair are much less naturalized 
than ‘‘animal,” “area,” or “ geranium,” 
some scholars may regard the distinction 
as faulty or needless. More than two 
score words are drawn from the Italian 
(nearly 20), Spanish, Dutch, Celtic, and 
Oriental languages, and without altera- 
tion of form from French. Various occu- 
pations, pastimes, and studies have about 


an average representation of their 
terminology, from the ‘snooker’ of 
billiard -rooms and the “soccer” of 
football players to the “solenoid” of 


electricians, the “ sorites”’ of logicians, 
and the ‘solidungulate’’ of zoologists ; 
while theology can claim * solifidianism.”’ 
Fortunately, the number of technical 


terms of interest only to specialists is 
not excessive. None of the articles is of 
great length compared with those which 
are found in many previous sections, 
but doubtless Dr. Craigie has been 
satisfied with the dimensions and diffi- 
culties of those on “so” (15 columns, 
9 divisions, 43 subdivisions, nearly 80 
separate paragraphs of illustrative quo- 
tations), “* soft ’’ (more than 9 columns), 
‘* some,” indefinite pronoun, &c. (more 
than 6 cols.), and ‘* soon,” adverb (more 
than 5 cols.). 

The article on the verb * soak,”’ occupy- 
ing rather more than two columns, shows 


| this, 


|is a variant of the adjective 





clearly the immense advantage entailed 
by the ‘N.E.D.’s’ almost unlimited | 
command of quotations from the eighth | 
century to the present day. It appears 
that before the Norman Conquest this | 
verb was intransitive, **To be immersed 
in a liquid....so as to become saturated | 

..with it,” and that the earliest known | 
use in English — * before 1340, Hampole, 
‘ Psalter ’’’—was ** Of liquid or moisture : 
to permeate thoroughly,” the sense “ to 
steep’? not being found earlier than the 
fifteenth century. Scott, 1818, and E. 
Roper, 1891, are quoted for the reflexive | 
use “ soak themselves,’ ’ meaning ‘ drink | 
to excess.”” Quotations of the twentieth | 
century are given for the meanings * to | 
spend (money) in drink ” and “ to punish, 
beat, pummel.” The meaning to “ bake ” 
is cited as American dialect, and used 
figuratively in * 1686, Goad, ‘Celes- 
tial Bodies.’’’ The sense of “ soak out” 
=‘“To draw out, cause to ooze out by 
means of soaking,’ has been found as 
early as about 1430. 





Of several sets of homonyms the most 
notew orthy are thirteen words spelt 

‘ sock,” eight substantives and five verbs, 
all the latter newly recorded in lexico- 
graphy, and the same number of nouns 
(including two dialectic variants) and 
verbs spelt “soil.” One of the newly 
recorded “ soil ’’ nouns means “ solution,” 
for which we find about 1600 Shakespeare, 
‘Sonnets,’ Ixix. 14, “Why thy odor 
matcheth not thy show, | The soyle is 
that thou doest common grow.’ 
One of the obsolete forms spelt ‘soot ”’ 
‘* sweet,” 
with meanings “fragrant,” ‘ pleasant,”’ 
** mild,” ‘‘ gracious,” &c. For this two 
curious and interesting quotations are 
given, showing that the word’s original 
identity was soon Sonpitton by some users 


of English: “1492, Ryman, ‘ Poems,’ 
eee. 4 ..440 Tesse rote moost swete 
and soote. . . .1503, Hawes, ‘ Examp. Virt.,’ 


v. 66, With helpe of vertue so swete and 
sote.” 

In ‘Mr. Punch Awheel,’ p. 142, an 
up-to-date Pickwickian, Mr. Snodgrass, 
on the starting of an autocar in which he 
was seated, ‘‘ snorted lugubriously ” with- 
out feeling either contempt or indigna- 
tion ; so that he did not conform to the 
‘NED.’ definition under “ snort,” verb, 
** Of persons:....To express contempt or 
indignation by a snorting sound.”’ Doubt- 
less such human snorts are common, and 
more likely than humbler and milder 
specimens to attract attention; but, if all 
men who express their feelings in this 
way could be adequately tested, it would 
be found that some thus indicated mere 


surprise, satisfaction, admiration, and 
what not. In the definition of ‘* sonor- 
escence,’’ “‘ The conversion of intermittent 


radiations into sound,” the specification 
*‘ of heat ’’ should precede ‘* into sound.”’ 
Under ‘* sooth,” adj., we find “4, poet. ; 
soothing, soft; smooth.” Keats, who 
applies the term to * sleep ”’ and “ jellies,”’ 
is quoted. The * N.E.D.’ is here hardly 
fair to poets, as it is probable that Keats 
mistook the meaning of Milton’s *‘ soothest 


shepherd that ere pip’t on plains” 
(‘Comus,’ 823) to be “‘ soothing,’ and 
more vaguely “delicious,” ‘* delightful.” 
Byron’s ‘“sordor”’ is less likely to be 


* adopted Latin type *sordor, correspond- 
ing to sordidus as squalor to squalidus, &c.,”’ 
than a mere mistake due to his for- 
getfulness of “sordes.” To assume, as 
lexicographers do, that it is a deliberate 


| coinage, is tempting authors to launch 
upon us “acor,’ “avor,” “ frigor,”’ 
* gelor,” ** lucor,” * morbor,”” &c. The 


definition of the adjective ‘‘ sonant” is 
spoilt by quoting from our columns (1880, 


2 Oct., 431/2), “to turn initial surd con- 
sonants ain into sonants.”’ For the 
word “consonant” implies, of course, 


that vowels are “ sonant,’”’ and so makes 
it expedient for the definition to dis- 
tinguish a “voiced” consonant from 
the more fully voiced sound which is 
called a vowel. The first quotation 
for “sofa” in the ordinary sense is 
out of place, as in “a. 1717....a very 
low sort of seat not unlike an oriental 
sofa,” the “seat,” which is the Western 
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sofa according to the ‘N.E.D.,’ is not 
called a “sofa.” The earliest instance 
is therefore from Cowper’s ‘ Task,’ 1784. 

Diversity of early spelling is exhibited in 
this issue freely, perhaps to an exceptional 
extent, “well illustrated,’ according to 
the Prefatory Note, “in the numerous 
forms of soldan, solder, and soldier; the 
last of these has been spelled in at least 
70 different ways.” For ‘sophom(e) ” 
(whence “‘sophomore,” a student in his 
second year, formerly at Cambridge, still in 
United States’ Universities and Colleges) 
two seventeenth-century quotations are 
given, the later, 1642, ‘‘ sophom,’’ being 
from Jer. Taylor. More is also cited for 
‘“* sophem,” 1529, Chaucer for “‘ sopheme,”’ 
and R. Morice before 1570 for ‘“‘ sopham.”’ 
A strange word still in use among shooters 
of wild fowl is ‘“ sord,’’ fifteenth cen- 
tury, “A soorde of Malardes’’; Stone- 
henge, ‘ Brit. Rural Sports,’ I. ix. 78/1, 
* A flock....of mallards, a sord.’”’ The 
date of the latest instance given of ‘‘ soda” 
=headache, from Arabic through Medizval 
Latin, namely, 1693, is about 450 years 
after the earliest, and is also the date of 
the first quotation for ‘‘ soda ’”’=heartburn, 
from German “sod,’’ through Modern 
Latin ‘‘soda.’”’ The common alkaline 
substance “‘ soda ”’ seems to have become 
an English word a few years after the 
homonymous headache. 

The Prefatory Note tells us that “the 
disappearance and revival of sooth, and 
the sense-development of soothe, are.... 
noteworthy.” Noteworthy also is_ the 
fact that previous dictionaries have ar- 
ranged this word’s senses as if they knew 
a fair amount of its history, the point on 
which they frequently exhibit lack of 
information. 

A possible reason for the choice of 
*snob,” a dialectal or slang word which 
originally meant ‘cobbler’ or “ cobbler’s 
apprentice,’ to represent a person obtru- 
sively devoid of refinement or gentility, 
is suggested by the earliest citation for 
the later sense, ‘‘ 1831, Lincoln Herald, 
22 July, 3/6, The nobs have lost their 
dirty seats—the honest snobs have got 
*em ’’—namely, the inclusion of the sound 
“nob,” which gives emphasis to the dis- 
tinction. 

A further portion of vol. viii. from 
* several’’ by Dr. Bradley is announced 
for July Ist. 








The History of English Patriotism. By 
Esmé Wingfield - Stratford. 2 vols. 
(John Lane.) 


Mr. Esm& WINGFIELD-STRATFORD has 
several Fellows of King’s College, Cam- 
bridge, below him in the Calendar, but his 
book embraces the faults and virtues 
of youth. It is Corinthian in style, and 
cocksure in thought. This Fellow of 
King’s parades an omniscience that 
Whewell would have blushingly denied ; 
he has made philosophy and history his 
washpot, and has cast out his shoe over 
all the arts except music, a formative 
influence, surely, in the growth of the 
patriotic ideal. Sometimes, though rarely, 
he comes rather near nonsense. But the 





enthusiasm and sincerity he has brought 
to bear on his work should win full 
forgiveness for his exuberance. His 
readers will be churlish indeed if they 
resent the vigour with which he bangs 
together the heads of Comte and Herbert 
Spencer in a vain attempt to jumble 
patriotism out of them. They should 
be amused, rather than annoyed, by his 
fondness for the word “ traitor.” Three 
men are thus branded—Cardinal Pole, 
Charles II., and Paley—a quaintly mixed 
team. Mr. Wingfield-Stratford has read 
widely, and in unexpected places, though 
possibly not very deeply. Except for a 
tendency to wander off into economic 
history, he keeps himself fairly well in 
hand. In a word, he is to be heartily 
congratulated. Twenty years hence he 
may write a wiser book than this, but 
it will not be so brilliant. 

It must be confessed that his exor- 
dium about nothing in particular is 
rather alarming; but, when once he 
gets to grips with his subject, he 
becomes interesting. It is right to 
pass rapidly over the period before the 
Conquest ; local patriotism existed, and 
that of an intense kind; but a national 
feeling was wanting. In Edward I., as 
the writer says, England found a patriot 
king, and in Geoffrey of Monmouth a 
patriotic man of letters. Romance is 
always credited with its proper value 
in his pages. He perceives that it is 
as a creative artist that Geoffrey must 
be judged, and that the falseness of 
Arthur and the legendary Cceur-de-Lion 
to history is unimportant. He passes 
rapidly on to Chaucer, in whose inter- 
pretation of a genuine democracy of 
sentiment, as fostered by the Church, he 
descries the cause of our victories over the 
French. 


He treats the Lancastrian and York- 
ist age as one of decline, and with 
good reason. He might have touched, 
however, on the patriotic devotion to 
commerce of Edward IV., and the close- 
ness and importance of our relations with 
Burgundy. The Tudor system, its tri- 
umph and fall, are ably illustrated. 
From Becon’s rarely read pamphlet, ‘ The 
Policy of War,’ he deduces the con- 
clusion that patriotism under Henry VIII. 
was disposed, not to rejoice, but to weep. 
We agree that Froude’s Henry, despite 
blunders in detail, is much nearer the 
truth than the character drawn by his- 
torians who fail to take into account the 
king’s times and temptations. With 
supreme wisdom Henry gave England a 
Navy; and as for the dissolution of the 
monasteries, while our author is dis- 
posed to agree with Cobbett and Mr. 
Belloc that it was an economic disaster, 
he has the sagacity to perceive that it 
was inevitable. Thanks to its Navy, 
Elizabethan England steered its way 
through a strait, prettily defined as one 
between the Counter-Reformation and 
Geneva, and produced its Shakespeare. 
The bard, we are edifyingly informed, 
may be regarded “ as the last and greatest 
exponent of the Tudor ideal, or the first 
and greatest of the Tories.” So far as 





we can discover, Mr. Wingfield-Stratford 
nowhere defines Toryism; but at least 
his is the Toryism of Pitt and Beacons- 
field, not of Eldon. 

To ‘The Puritan Ideal’ he applies un- 
expectedly lenient treatment, but he is 
too cultivated a thinker to miss the 
grandeur of Milton. So he takes it out of 
Locke—a hesitating, unemotional teacher, 
and much besides. He is clearly no friend 
to the Whigs, and he ignores one of the 
greatest of them, Earl Stanhope, but so, 
for that matter, do most of the historians. 
Walpole was really the inheritor of 
Stanhope’s foreign and domestic policy, 
which was essentially materialist and only 
incidentally patriotic. After all, the Whigs 
get substantial justice; and, as their 
side of the case has been presented again 
and again, it is only right that Boling- 
broke’s ideas in the ‘ Patriot King,’ and, 
with his collaborators, in The Crafts- 
man, should secure due exposition. An 
exceptionally acute passage sets forth 
the merits of John Brown’s neglected 
‘ Estimate of the Times.’ 

Cowper, one of the purest Englishmen 
that ever lived, duly finds his place in a 
chapter entitled ‘ The Dawn of Romance.’ 
and then the author plunges into 
the French Revolution, introducing some 
rather extraneous matter in his account, 
good though it is, of the German poets 
and writers who led the revolt against the 
Napoleonic system. He is a Burkite, 
though with qualifications, but he takes 
care to set out fairly the ideas of 
Tom Paine, Godwin, and Burke’s other 
opponents. He hails Cobbett as a true 
patriot ; and so that despiser of dignities, 
except when they showed him over 
their grounds or planted his locust trees, 
certainly was. 

We cannot follow page by page the 
examination of patriotism as influenced 
by Benthamism, the Manchester School, 
and ‘‘ Young England.’”’ The standpoint 
is always honest, though the treatment of 
minor matters sometimes lacks precision. 
We object, for instance, to the phrase 
** Palmerstonian Whigs.” Palmerston 
never was a Whig; he was a Canning- 
ite to the last; a masterful Foreign 
Secretary he shaped his policy in supreme 
disregard of his Whig colleagues, and 
they dreaded him. Mr. Wingfield-Stratford 
is most suggestive in his observations on 
the bearings of the Oxford Movement— 
Cambridge, he thinks, was found wanting 
at that crisis—and Darwinism on patriot- 
ism. An eloquent chapter on the pro- 
phets—Dickens, Carlyle, and Ruskin— 
does justice to the Sage of Chelsea as the 
advocate of a Colonial Empire. 

The book must be left to speak 
for itself near the close, since _ it 
touches too closely upon current affairs 
for a non-political journal like The Athe- 
neum. One casual thought is worth 
mention, however, as typical alike of the 
merits and dangers of the method adopted. 
If Disraeli and Gladstone had _ been 
changed at nurse, the author says in 
effect, would not people have declared 
how fine a Christian was the first, and 


how admirable a Jew the second? This. 
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ight of fancy reminds us forcibly of 
Mr. Houston Chamberlain’s * Foundations 
of the Nineteenth Century,’ as indeed do 
many of the writer’s original and audacious 
conclusions. 








St. Paul and Justification: being 
Exposition of the Teaching in_ ihe 
Epistles to Rome and Galatia. By 
Frederick Brooke Westcott. (Mac- 
millan & Co.) 


At the end of his book Mr. Westcott 
confesses that he feels sure his readers 
will ask why he did not throw his ideas 
on the Pauline dogmatic into essay form. 
His answer is that he could not. He 
holds that Paulinism is not a system, but 
an attitude, and therefore it cannot be 
formulated, though it may be felt. The 
man who feels it must first master the 
structure of the shrine that houses the 
spirit ; and that shrine is the text itself. 
** Read and see ”’ is the reply the author 
gives to any one who asks, “‘ What, in 
your opinion, is the teaching of St. Paul” ? 
and he proceeds to say that “ this little 
and trivial book is an attempt to make 
such reading more easy and more pro- 
fitable.” The book, running to 397 
pages is not exactly little, and _ its 
scholarship and critical judgments raise 
it above triviality. 

Turning to the first pages, we find a 
discussion on diky and its derivatives ; 
justus and its derivatives; and the 
various verbal and nominal forms 
derived from the English “right.” Mr. 
Westcott starts with the assumption that 
éixkn means (roughly) right; and he sets 
forth that Sixasos (in St. Paul) has two 
senses, one technical and one normal. 
Employed technically, it means in the 
right, or simply right; and otherwise it 
means righteous in the ordinary way. 
In reference to the abstract noun he 
asserts that “sometimes it means the 
condition of one who is righteous (in the 
sense right doing); sometimes (and this 
is the technical usage) the condition of 
one who is right, that is, right with God.” 
The passages in Galatians and Romans 
which bear on justification are translated, 
and the thought of St. Paul is interpreted 
according to what Mr. Westcott conceives 
the exact meaning of the words to be. 
Thus, after translating Galatians iii. 13, 14, 
he deals with the idea of Christ becoming 
a curse for us, and recalls the scapegoat 
and its heathen analogies, the ¢appaxoi 
at Athens and the victims in ancient 
Egypt of which Herodotus speaks. In 
explanation of St. Paul’s idea he shows 
that for centuries before Christ came men 
had been engaged in the hopeless task 
of righting themselves by scrupulous 
obedience :— 


“They rested evermore beneath the 
shadow of Ebal and its doom. Over every 
one there hovered. be he never so careful in 
doing, the shadow of dismal failure—the 
curse that is linked with Law. Christ it 
was who dispelled the shadow. He did 
something ;' He bore something ; He became 


an 





something. The curse (we cannot fathom 
how) He somehow transferred to Himself. 
He was the scapegoat of mankind.” 


Mr. Westcott’s conclusion is that in 
the Apostle’s thought the death of Christ 
made life possible for our race, and before 
that death faith itself was ineffectual. 
There is the supreme difficulty that the 
Gentiles, such as those who were of the 
Galatian Church, had not sought to be 
obedient to the Law. and had not failed 
in respect of it. If the curse was borne 
by Christ for those who had so failed, 
how were the Gentiles affected by the 
death which removed the curse linked 
with the Law to which they were not 
required to offer obedience ? It is not 


easy to understand how life for the race | 


is made possible only by the removal 
of a curse associated with a Law which 
is not permanent, and to which the 
Gentiles, by the Apostolic injunction, were 
not to subject themselves. Mr. Westcott 
affirms explicitly that Christianity, so far 
from being an expanded Judaism, is a 
wholly different thing, and that, rightly 
regarded, Judaism is no more than an 
episode. It appears, then, that in the 
Apostle’s thought life for the race is 
made possible by the removal of a curse 
bound up with a Law given in a religion 
which, we are told, is no more than an 
episode in the world’s history. 


In his discussion of Romans Mr. 
Westcott has many passages to examine, 
and his dissertations are instructive. He 
points out in Rom. ii. 15 that conscience 
in the Pauline writings is a narrower 
faculty than in ordinary modern speech :— 


“It judges a man while he lives; and 
further, when he is passed to his great 
account, it will judge him—his thoughts will 
judge him (for the Aoy:ojo0i are elements in 
the cvveidnois)— when he stands before 
Christ’s Tribunal.” 


Dealing with the purpose of Christ’s 
death to reconcile God’s justice and mercy, 
Mr. Westcott shows that the idea, which 
has possibly been over-emphasized by 
Puritan divines, is not of primary im- 
portance in the Pauline scheme. He 
furnishes an interesting elucidation of the 
meaning of adders and zapeors. For- 
giveness, he says, which wipes out the 
memory of a wrongdoing, so that the 
wrongful act is wholly dead and buried 
and the wrongdoer is restored to the 


wrong, is agers. The word zaperis, on 
the other hand, signifies a “‘ passing over 
without notice,” a temporary disregarding. 
This disregarding cannot continue for 
ever, since it is palpably derogatory to 
God’s supreme righteousness. It must 
give place and an ddeois be achieved, 
at a cost which will prove for ever that 
God does not disregard sin or view it as 
indifferent. 


The idea of divine foreknowledge, 
which finds a place in the argument of 
Romans viii., is carefully examined, and 
Mr. Westcott properly maintains that 
the existence of God is timeless. He 
admits, however, that the Apostle in 


speaking as he did was plainly a man 
of his age, though he claims that St. Paul 
| did not mean or desire that any rigid 
system should be raised upon what 
‘he said. But the purpose of this 
| book is to help us to discover what the 
| Apostle meant by the words he used ; 
and, though we may not be able to let the 
| concept of God’s foreknowledge conflict 
with that other concept of His unending 
| love, we are forced to admit, after exami- 
nation of his words, that the Apostle 
made clear and bold statements, and did 
not attempt to make peace between 
opposing concepts. Mr. Westcott does 
not pass in silence the argument of the 
power of the potter over his clay, but he 
|contends that it is not said that God 
made any men to be vessels of dishonour, 
but only that He bore them. High Cal- 
vinism, he says, ‘‘ depends on a rigorous 
interpretation of oxe’n opyjs and oxedn 
éXéovs, aS human beings made by God, 
in His réle as the Mighty Potter, expressly, 
in each case, for wrath and for mercy.” 
The Apostle, according to Mr. Westcott, 
does not say so, though there is the ad- 
mission that human beings are all oxevy, 
for they are all of the Potter’s making ; 
and he maintains that we need not assume 
they are made to be respectively oxevy 
opyns and oxet’n €Xéovs. The assump- 
tion, it appears, would go too far. That 
statement, however, may simply mean 
that the Apostle has gone too far, since 
according to his teaching, as interpreted 
by High Calvinism, free will is destroyed, 
and all created mankind is reduced to a 
mere collection of hopeless automata. 
Mr. Westcott does not claim for the 
Apostle’s words that they are directly 
inspired. and are, therefore, absolute 
truth. It may be, then, that St. Paul in 
his fervid argumentation made statements 
which he himself in moments of calmness 
would have limited; and it may be, as 
Mr. Westcott avers, that the hard doctrine 
of the power of the Potter is modified as 
the Apostle advances in his discussion. 
But, though criticism may attack High 
Calvinism and demonstrate the fatal 
results of its doctrines, it does not follow 
that the Calvinist is wrong in his inter- 
pretation of the words of the Apostle ; 
and it may be, after all, that criticism is 
addressing itself to the consideration of 
assertions of the Apostle which the Cal- 
vinist with ruthless logic pushes to their 





aaa : 4 | last conclusions. 
position he occupied before he did the | 


Mr. Westcott, of course, is well aware 
of the difficulty in the interpretation of 
St. Paul’s words, since he makes mention 
of Greek and Latin Fathers—Origen and 
Chrysostom, Augustine and his followers— 
having taken up the cudgels on the one side 
or the other of the endless controversy. 


| These combatants, in contending for an 


interpretation of the Apostle’s words, 
were fighting for what they believed to be 
a divine revelation. Men of the present 
day, on the other hand, while eager to 
discern the mind of St. Paul, are not pre- 
pared to say that his contentions in all 
ways satisfy modern thought, and that in 
no phase of his arguments can he be 
withstood. 
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Imperial Defence and Closer Union: a 
Short Record of the Life-Work of the 
late Sir John Colomb, in connection 
with the Movement towards Imperial 
Organisation. By Howard d’Egville. 
With a Preface by Col. J. E. B. Seely 
and an Introduction by Rear-Admiral 
Sir Charles L. Ottley. (P. S. King & 
Son.) 


Mr. Howarp D’EGVILLE has written an 
important book on the question of 
Imperial Defence that deserves to be 
carefully studied, and he gives a sketch 
of the work of the late Sir John Colomb in 
which no more than justice is done to the 
memory of the man who has been called 
the father of modern naval strategy and 
the pioneer of Imperial Defence. Mr. 
d’Egville has shown how much Sir John 
did for the cause of Imperial De- 
fence, and he quotes Arnold-Forster as 
a man who acknowledged himself a pupil 
of Colomb. He would have been justified 
in adding Sir Charles Dilke as another 
pupil, for Dilke often stated publicly that 
Sir John Colomb and his brother, the late 
Admiral P. Colomb, had caused him to 
change his own position in important 
questions of defence. 

Long before Capt. Mahan wrote his 
famous book Sir John had been preaching 
the doctrine of the strategical advantages 
of one Imperial fleet, and, while he ad- 
vocated sea-power as our first necessity, 
he always insisted on the need of a striking 
force to back it up. 

Sir Charles Ottley, who contributes an 
important chapter to Mr. d’Egville’s book, 
writes with the influence of a man who 
was for some five years secretary of the 
Imperial Defence Committee, and he 
incidentally puts some questions about 
arbitration which the strongest peace men 
will find it difficult to answer. He has 
had access to all the papers of the War 
Office and the Admiralty, and he shows 
how, from lack of clear thinking, the 
Admiralty has in the past “* acquiesced 
without protest in the perverted strategical 
theories’ which prompted the foolish 
waste of money on things like the Pal- 
merston forts, and how they laid down 
ship after ship for coast defence in defiance 
of the fundamental purpose for which the 
British fleet exists. After showing how 
Colom’ had consistently, even in the 
sixties, maintained his own views, Sir 
Charles Ottley writes :— 

“The principle that the permanent in- 

vasion of the United Kingdom in force is 
so improbable a contingency that it may 
safely be neglected, is now generally con- 
ceded.” 
Against an army on a Continental scale 
Colomb would have set his face, and he 
would have maintained that such a 
force was useless and a mere waste of 
money. 

Colomb pointed out, as Sir Charles 
Ottley now does, that a way should 
be found without delay to give the 
Colonies some voice in the shaping of 
the foreign policy of the Empire, and 
some control over their rapidly growing 
expenditure on defence, but always with 





the understanding that in war there must 
be a single control. As long ago as 1879 
he wrote :— 

““The whole problem of defence resolves 
itself in practice into one of cost, cost in its 
turn resolves itself into one of taxes. and 
as taxes cannot be separated from repre- 
sentation, we are at once brought face to 
face with the naked fact that Imperial 
Representation lies at the root of Imperial 
Defence.” 

Mr. d’Egville has traced, in a readable 
way, the steps taken during many years 
which finally resulted in. the creation 
of the present Committee of Imperial 
Defence, but he has omitted (because it 
did not concern Colomb) one item which 
was not without importance; and that 


was a letter, asking for such a body, | 


addressed to the Prime Minister and the 
leaders of both parties in both Houses, 
which was signed by Sir Charles Dilke, 
Mr. Spenser Wilkinson, and, we think, 
General Chesney and Arnold-Forster. 

We hope that Mr. d’Egville’s work will 
draw attention to the difficulties of the 
question of defence and Imperial repre- 
sentation in such matters. So little 
have the true proposals of the two sides 
of the Canadian Parliament been under- 
stood in this country that many papers, 
within the last two or three weeks, have 
written as though the suggestions of Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier were more ‘ Imperial- 
istic’ than those of Mr. Borden. Sir 
Wilfrid’s proposal was not to aid the 
Empire in the manner desired by our 
Admiralty experts, but to provide ships 
which would fight only at the command 
of the Canadian Parliament. 








TWO DREAM-BOOKS. 


Tue perusal of Prof. Sigmund Freud’s 
book on ‘ The Interpretation of Dreams’ 


leaves us under the impression that | 


Englishmen have little to learn about 
the manner of telling dreams, however 
deficient they may be in interpreting them. 
The magnificent periods of De Quincey 
ring in our ears, and he tells us in incom- 
parable language the main facts about 
dreams, considered from the psychic 
rather than from the physiological stand- 
point. Prof. Frevd goes into the matter 
more deeply, and, fortunately for our 








estimate of human nature, he deals with | 


the morbid rather than the healthy 
dreamer. He writes with a degree of 
introspection which betrays his Oriental 
heredity and often leads him into pure 
mysticism. His conclusions are some- 
times far-fetched, and fit the premises 
incompletely, whilst an atmosphere of sex 
pervades many parts of the book and 
renders it very unpleasant reading. The 
results he reaches are hardly commen- 
surate with the labour expended, and 
reveal a seamy side of life in Vienna 
which might well have been left alone. 





The Interpretation of Dreams. By Prof. Dr. 
Sigmund Freud. Authorized Translation 
of the Third Edition, with Introduction 
by A. A. Brill. (Allen & Co.) 

Dreams and the Way.of Dreams. By 
Reginald L. Hine. (Dent & Sons.) 





Amongst the more palatable conclu- 
sions are the facts that a dream can 
often be interpreted as the fulfilment 
of a wish which may have been formed 
unconsciously ; that it often has as a 
starting-point some recent and trivial 
occurrence ; and that some of the impres- 
sions are derived from the earliest periods 
of the dreamer’s life, and may date back 
to his second or even his first year. So 
“robbers, burglars at night, and ghosts, 
of which we are afraid before going to bed, 
and which occasionally even disturb our 
sleep, originate in one and the same childish 
reminiscence. They are the nightly visitors 
who have awakened the child ”’ 
before themselves going to bed. 

*“T have been able to induce an exact 
recollection of the nocturnal visitor in the 
analysis of some of these anxiety dreams. 
The robbers were always the father; the 
ghosts more probably corresponded to 
feminine persons with white nightgowns.”’ 

“Every dream is absolutely egotistical 
[says Prof. Freud]; in every dream the 
beloved ego appears, even though it may be 
in a disguised form. The wishes that are 
realized in dreams are regularly the wishes 
of this ego ; it is only a deceptive appearance 
if interest in another person is thought to 
have caused the dream.” 

How much more nobly this same fact is 
put by De Quincey !— 

**T, as is usual in dreams (where of neces- 
sity we make ourselves central to every 
movement), had the power, and yet had not 
the power, to decide it. I had the power, 
if I could raise myself, to will it; and yet 
again had not the power, for the weight of 
twenty Atlantics was upon me or the oppres- 
sion of inexpiable guilt. Deeper than ‘ ever 
plummet sounded ’ I lay inactive.” 

Dr. Brill of Columbia University has 
performed the difficult task of transla- 
tion from the third German edition well 
and faithfully, and he has provided a good 
Index. There are occasional slips, as 
when Jewish bread is called ‘‘ unsoured,” 
instead of unleavened ; but they are very 
few. The publishers insert a note that 
the sale of the book is limited to members 
of the medical, scholastic, legal, and 
clerical professions. 


‘Dreams and the Way of Dreams,’ by 
Mr. Reginald Hine, differs wholly from 
the work of Prof. Freud. It consists of 
two parts. The first is a series of 
essays dealing daintily and in charming 
language with the subject of dreams 
in general. The second relates some 
of the author’s dreams in a manner 
which is occasionally reminiscent of 
Lafeadio Hearn. Mr. Hine shows him- 
self a lover of good literature, a biblio- 
phile, and an admirer of all that is sweet 
and pleasant in this world, as well in 
those others of which he dreams. It is 
not surprising, therefore, that his dreams 
are delicate, fantastic, and clean —a 
healthy mind enjoying healthy dreams, 
and removed as far as possible from the 
morbid fancies of the neuropathic and 
the painful pleasures of the opium-eater. 
Amongst the best of them, and certainly 
the most amusing, is ‘The Quest of the 
Scarlet Coat,’ which shows what may 
befall a man who sells the surplus books 
out of his library. 
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Le Cardinal de Richelieu et la Réforme 
des Monastéres Bénédictins. Par Dom 
Paul Denis. Avec une Préface de M. 
Gabriel Hanotaux. (Paris, Champion.) 


THIS VOLUME, the first of a projected 
“* Bibliothéque d’Histoire Bénédictine,”’ is 
designed to inaugurate a renewal of the 
old literary traditions of the Order. The 
author, a Benedictine of Solesmes, is 
appropriately introduced by Cardinal 
Richelieu’s ablest biographer. M. Hano- 
taux, who emphasizes and explains the 
importance which both Richelieu and 
Colbert attached to the reform of the 
religious orders, finds his author a little 
optimistic concerning the results attained 
by the former, a view which readers will 
probably endorse. 

Dom Denis exhibits an abundant equip- 
ment of learning, and neglects no source 
of information. The main body of his 
work is supported by a reserve in the 
form of an Appendix of ‘ Documents Con- 
sulted,’ which fills more than 100 pages ; 
whilst several foot-notes uphold contro- 
verted points which occur in the text. 
The narrative is clear, and the reasoning 
acute and candid; and the author 
is fully conscious of the apparently un- 
avoidable diffuseness with which certain 
points—notably the abortive eight years’ 
negotiation with the Papal authorities for 
the sanction of Richelieu’s scheme—are 
treated. 

Whether Richelieu was altogether as 
single-minded in his ecclesiastical policy 
as is maintained may be questioned ; 
but, in face of the evidence accumu- 
lated here, it can hardly be denied 
that he had seriously at heart the 
cause of reform, and that he gave to it 
not a little personal attention, notwith- 
standing his numerous other preoccupa- 
tions. It is pointed out that the revenue 
which the Cardinal drew from ecclesi- 
astical benefices has been grossly exag- 
gerated, and that it constituted almost 
his sole source of profit as minister. He 
was far from being persona grata to 
the Papacy ; but there seems little ground 
for the suspicions of Gallicanism which the 
Cardinals at Rome entertained of him, 
and still less for the charge that in 
carrying out a union of all branches of 
the Benedictine Order he was ambitious 
to found a French patriarchate. The | 
Pope himself was never opposed to the 
union of Cluny and St. Maur; but 
Spanish influences, and, above all, the 
fear that reform would mean loss of | 
revenue to the Roman authorities, proved | 
more than enough to counterbalance the 
goodwill of Urban VILL. and the combined | 
influence of Richelieu and the Crown of 
France. 

The zeal of Richelieu’s agents, such as 
Dom Rollet, and even Archbishop Sourdis, 
sometimes outran their discretion; but 
the Cardinal himself was a moderate 
reformer, acting in the spirit of St. Bene- 
dict’s own maxim, to establish “ nothing 
rigorous, nothing too painful”; and 
even the determined action which he 
certainly took at times has been much 
misrepresented. The results of his labours 








as ecclesiastical reformer may seem scanty, 
but, as this book shows, they have been 
unduly minimized by some writers, notably 
M. d’Avenel, who clearly confused dis- 
orders among the unreformed “ religious ”’ 
with the condition of the reformed houses 
themselves. 

Those interested in the present volume 
may like to know that Dom Denis has 
undertaken to trace the efforts of Mazarin 
to follow up the policy of his pre- 
decessor as Abbé of the same great 
Benedictine house. 








The Forest of Dean. 
(Constable & Co.) 


Wuen Mr. Arthur Cooke’s book was 
published a few days ago, one London 
newspaper said that the Forest of Dean 
** still comprises some tracts of beautiful 
woodland here and there”; another 
compared it with Epping Forest ; and not 
long ago a Sandhurst lecturer is said to 
have informed his class that it was “a 
forest in name only.” Evidently a 
volume like Mr. Cooke’s is needed to give 
the public some idea of the size of the 
Forest. 

He has done his work admirably, and 
his book deserves to be known. His 
purpose, he tells us, is to draw attention 
to the beauties of a great Crown woodland 
which lies west of the Severn. He does 
not set out to write a history, but offers 
just that pleasant talk about the Forest 
which was wanted. We already have 
Nicholls’s *‘ Forest of Dean, an Historical 
and Descriptive Account,’ which is a 
good local history, published in 1858, and 
by no means out of date. In addition 
there is Rudge’s History of the county, 
which, with other Gloucestershire records, 
gives sufficient of the history of the 
Forest. Mr. Cooke not only describes 
the Forest and its woodland, and tells us 
much about the felling of trees, bagk- 
stripping, and other details of forestry, 
but also he takes us—usually on foot— 
for a great many excursions from the 
best centres, and covers every part of the 
11,000 acres (roughly) which are under 
timber. He further shows us every 
church and house of interest in a district 
much larger than the “ Forest,” and is 
always a safe and pleasant guide. The 
visitor who cares to study his book, 
with the aid of a large-scale map. can find 
his way in any part of the peninsula 
between the Severn and the Wye. 

There is, of course, a chapter on the 
Forest Courts and Officers—accurate and 


By Arthur O. Cooke. 


| full enough for its purpose, though some- 


thing might have been added as to the 
mode of a contested election for the office 
of Verderer; and the very interesting 
ancient laws and customs of the free- 
miners might, perhaps, have been more 
fully explained. 

Allusion is made to the neglect and 
mismanagement of the woods in bygone 
days, and credit is rightly given to the 
authorities for the greatly improved state 
of affairs to-day, and the _ establish- 
ment of the only School of Forestry in 
the United Kingdom—a school which is 








doing excellent work in the training of 
young foresters, and finding good posts for 
them at home and abroad. 

Mr. Cooke occasionally mentions the 
birds in the Forest, and regrets the 
recent destruction of the herons, by order 
(he says) of the Government authorities, 
who did not like their trout being taken 
by these expert poachers. Many would 
have preferred to keep the birds and let 
the fish take their chance ; but the birds 
in general have fallen on evil days, and 
there is little bird-life in the woods now. 
When we compare the different species to 
be found to-day with the list quoted by 
Nicholls in 1858, the falling-off is sad 
indeed. Where now are the ravens, the 
kites, the woodcock, the buzzards, and 
the bitterns which used to be seen then ? 

We note that in passing through Gat- 
combe Mr. Cooke points out the house 
where according to tradition Sir Francis 
Drake lived ; and that he also gives the 
similar story about Sir Walter Raleigh 
having resided at Purton (close to Gat- 
combe) and planted his first potato there. 

Mr. Cooke ought to have provided a 
really good index, and we hope he will do 
so when his volume goes to a new edition, 
for a handbook of this kind without an 
index is awkward to use. If we point 
out a few slips, or make suggestions 
for change, it is only with a view to the 
improvement of a book that ought to live. 
We know that in Dean Forest it is impos- 
sible to be sure of the spelling of local 
names; for the names of families as well 
as places are spelt with almost endless 
variety. Milkwalk is, however, a mistake 
for Milkwall (p. 38). We think that Read- 
ings should be Reddings on p. 108, and 
that ‘‘ Horse Lea”’ is better written Haws- 
ley; and we are sure that Jay’s Green 
should be Joy’s Green. Micheldean in the 
text differs from the spelling on the map, 
but both are right. Abenhall also differs 
from the map, though in one place Mr. 
Cooke spells the name in the way that one 
of the oldest of Gloucestershire families 
there resident prefers to write it. 
The *‘ French Consul” named on p. 197 
was, we fancy, not a Frenchman, but an 
Englishman from Gloucester, and a voter 
in the Forest of Dean. Sir Thomas 
Crawley-Boevey, mentioned in two places 
as alive, died last year; and the present 
owner of Flaxley Abbey is, we think, his 
son—Sir Francis. 

The map is not so clear as it might be, 
and gives Upper and Lower Ludbrook 
instead of Lydbrook. It does not show 
the principal parts of the Roman road, 
about which Mr. Cooke gives many 
interesting facts; and it might have 
shown more of Offa’s Dyke, some parts 
of which are clearly to be seen in the 
woods near Mork, left and right of the 
road which leads from Bigsweir Station 
to St. Briavel’s. 

The illustrations by Mr. J. W. King 
add charm to the book. His pencil 
sketches are beautifully reproduced, and 
are all like the places they represent, 
though the view from Pleasant Stile 
hardly does justice to that magnificent 


prospect. 
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An Exiled King: Gustaf Adolf IV. of 
Sweden. By Sophie Elkan. Edited and 
translated by M. Eugénie Koch. 2 vols. 
(Hutchinson & Co.) 


Reapers of Lockhart may recall a 
passage which relates how Scott enter- 
tained both in Edinburgh and at Abbots- 
ford, in the winter of 1819-20, the young 
deposed Prince Gustavus Vasa, noticing 
his likeness to the portrait of Charles X11. 
which hung in the dining-room in Castle 
Street, and uttering pitying exclamations 
at the exile’s dejection when witnessing 
in his company the proclamation of 
George IV. at the Market Cross. It is the 
father of that unfortunate youth who is 
the subject of the book before us. This 
Gustaf Adolf IV. also bore a _ strong 
likeness to Peter the Great's Swedish 
antagonist, and would doubtless have 
equally appreciated Sir Walter's stories of 
the Forty-five. 

So far as we can judge, this narrative 
of the pathetic career of the Quixote of 
Legitimism is derived from authentic 
sources ; and it is certainly written both 
with sympathy and literary skill. The 
translation, though marred by some odd 
English, is on the whole spirited ; but the 
editing is, to say the least, perfunctory. 
The few lines of Preface supply not one 
word as to the materials used or the his- 
tory of the period. There is a similar lack 
of information about the illustrations. 


Gustaf Adolf’s overweening sense of 
personal dignity, which sometimes made 
him ridiculous, but at others supported 
him under misfortune, was manifested in 
his early childhood: ‘‘ No; i, the Crown 
Prince, will not sit on a woman’s knee,” 
is an utterance recorded of his infant 
years. Allied to this was the most 
scrupulous regard for his personal honour, 
which unfortunately sometimes cloaked 
mere obstinacy. Extreme nervousness, 
probably not helped by the hardening 
system on which he was brought up, 
led to violent ebullitions of temper, 
and manifested itself in a desire for 
constant travel. Apart from these his 
most distinguishing characteristics were 
strong imagination and a certain narrow 
religious and political mysticism. 


A neurotic mystic was hardly the man 
to rule a decaying Power at a critical 
period, and the more so since he had 
against him the inexperience of youth and a 
paucity of advisers who were at once able 
and trustworthy. Good intentions and 
an intense belief in himself were a sadly 
insufficient set-off to the inability to inspire 
personal sympathy and reckon with facts. 
It is not surprising that a man who had 
the courage to defy Catherine of Russia, 
but hampered his generals by ignorant in- 
terference, and rewarded the ill-organized 
gallantry of his soldiers by unmerited 
punishment, should have fallen a victim 
to the revengeful ambition of the nobility 
his father had humbled. To Gustavus 
the interests of Sweden were a secondary 
matter, since he believed himself to be 
the Man on the White Horse of the Book 





' monarchs to bestow upon the ex-King the 


of Revelation, whose appointed mission it 
was to overthrow the Beast, personified 
at first by the Revolution and ultimately 
by Napoleon. 

In her vivid account of Gustaf’s refusal | 
at the last moment to betroth himself | 
to Catherine II.’s granddaughter rather | 
than allow her the free exercise of her | 
religion, the author has not brought out 
the fact that the King’s uncle and his | 
adviser were covertly working for that | 
very consummation. The King never | 
seems to have suspected the relative who 
received his throne after the Revolution 
of 1809; and the Duke of Sédermanland 
was probably, as here represented, a 
weak man swayed by his surroundings. | 
In any case the nephew, who was not 
the man to forgive easily, seems to have 
corresponded on affectionate terms with 
his successor. 

The author erroneously writes of the | 
Duc d’Angouléme, who accompanied Louis 
XVIII. at that disillusionizing meeting 
with Gustaf Adolf at Karlscrona, as his 
brother, and elsewhere she calls the 
Comte d’Artois “the Duc.” Vice-Ad- 
miral Sir Sidney Smith, who character- 
istically offered to lay the claims of the 
dethroned King’s son before the Congress | 
of Vienna, is referred to as a nobleman : 
and Lepanto, which marked the furthest 
point of the exiled King’s intended 
pilgrimage to Jerusalem, appears in the 
narrative as an island. 


Alternately pathetic and ludicrous is 
the story of Gustai’s life after his banish- 
ment. Too proud and exacting to accept 
the hospitality of his wife’s relatives in 
Baden, he ultimately separated from the 
ex-Queen and his children, wandering 
about Germany and Switzerland, and 
finally dying in narrow circumstances at 
an inn in St. Gall. He himself had 
no wish to return to Sweden, his chief 
object in life now being the foundation of 
an Order of Black Brethren at Jeru- 
salem, of which he was to be the 
Grand Master. He caused a notice to be 
inserted in The Frankfort Gazette, asking 
for the company of ten brethren of 
separate nationalities, “each one to be 
provided with a written character from 
his parish minister or magistrate,” a cer- 
tain sum of money, and sober and decent 
black garments. They were also to let | 
their beards grow “as a sign of manly 
courage and resolve.” 

Whether from misunderstanding of the 
language or of set purpose, the company 
who met the “ Duke of Holstein-Eutin ” 
at Trieste fulfilled few of these conditions ; 
but the expedition got as far as Patras, 
where it disbanded, pay having been 
demanded by the Brethren, and the neces- 
sary firman from the Sultan not having | 
been obtained. 

Before this fiasco Gustaf Adolf had 
met with other disappointments. Marshal | 
Bliicher had declined his offer to serve 
as a volunteer against the French; and 
the British Minister in Switzerland had 
not seen his way to ask his sovereign 
to exert his influence with his brother 





sovereignty of the Isle of Elba. That 
minister, by the by, referred to as “ one 
Mr. Canning,’ was the future Lord 
Stratford de Redcliffe, as we are not 
informed. 


Other episodes portrayed are the barri- 
cading of the exile’s rooms at a Frankfort 
hotel against a Russian courier who wanted 


| them for the Grand Duke Constantine ; the 


frustration of his cherished scheme for 
the public proclamation of his son’s 
coming of age and renunciation of the 
Swedish crown; and his recitation in a 
bedroom of a proclamation claiming the 
crown of Norway to the strains of a 
caged canary, “who sang the louder 
the more the reader raised his voice.” 
In the end Count Gottorp and the Duke 
of Holstein-Eutin becomes simple Col. 
Gustafson, playing waltzes for his land- 
lord’s children, and taking lessons in 
bubble-blowing. 








LT’ Alpe Enchanteresse : Salzbourg, le Salz- 
kammergut, les Hauts Tauern. Par 
le Comte J. du Plessis. ‘“‘ Collection des 
Voyages Illustrés.”” (Paris, Hachette & 
Cie.) 

THE author is one of the few Frenchmen 
who have learnt to appreciate the charm 
of the Austrian Alps, and in this copiously 
illustrated book he writes of Salzburg, 
the Salzkammergut, and the Hohe Tauern, 
but does not include Tyrol in his journey. 
He begins by telling his readers that Prus- 
sians, Bavarians, English, Americans, and 
cosmopolitan Jews swarm in the districts 
he describes, but that his own countrymen 
are nowhere to be seen. Prussians, Bri- 
tons, and Jews are all disagreeable 
people ; but Austrians find favour in his 
eyes. 

He makes no attempt to write a guide- 
book, but only a pleasant volume that 
Frenchmen may study at home before 
they set out on their travels. At the 
end of each chapter are practical notes 
about railways, hotels, and roads which 
are what the author calls ‘ cyclables.” 
The information is, however, scanty, and 
not likely to compete with that in any 
guide-book. 

Comte du Plessis seems to have made 
his excursions on a bicycle. One or two 
mountains were ascended, but usually, 
we gather, by funicular railways; and 


'when the reader is warned that “it is 


not prudent to visit ’’ the Tote Gebirge 
(or, as the author calls them, the ‘“‘ Mon- 
tagnes Mortes ’’) alone, it will be seen that 
the Count is no climber, for on those 
mountains the paths are marked with 
colours, and it is difficult to go astray. 

He offers, however, advice for those who 
mean to climb. They are to take with 
them a compass, alpenstock or heavy 
spiked stick, strong nailed shoes, and 4 
warm cloak. That is all that is necessary, 
but our author obligingly adds :-— 


“Le piolet, le pic, la corde, les lunettes 
bleues, le cache-nez, les moufles de tricot, 
la vaseline pour le visage, ne sont indis- 
pensables que dans la région des neiges.. + - 
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Dans tous les cas, un havresac....garni 
de quelques victuailles et d’un flacon de thé 
aromatisé de rhum ” 


may be of service. 


His description of life at an Austrian 
watering-place seems applicable to any 
German spa :— 


“On joue, on médit, on intrigue; on 
arpente les promenades & la mode aux heures 
que le bon ton fixe ; on se fait voir au café 
ou au théatre. On boit a la Trinkhalle 
toutes sortes de choses; on se baigne un 
peu partout, dans n’importe quoi....On 
entend de la musique, si l’on veut, trois fois 
le jour.” 


There are some misprints, and readers 
will be puzzled by the author’s habit of 
translating into French the well-known 


German names of mountains and places. ° 


It would have been better to leave them 
in their recognizable German forms. But 
in spite of these trifling defects the book 
is pleasant to read, and deserves a better 
map, more fully provided with details 
than that usually carried by the tourist. 


We hope that the Comte may be suffi- 
ciently successful to induce him to deal 
with the district of Tyrol, which is still 
primitive in many ways, and affords 
excellent ground for the rambler. 








Memorials of Old North Wales. Edited 
by E. Alfred Jones. (Allen & Co.) 


ir is somewhat incongruous that a volume 
on ‘Old North Wales’ should appear in 
a series entitled ‘‘Memorials of the 
Counties of England.” Moreover, though 
each English county in the series has a 
volume to itself (and some even two), 
only one is allotted to the whole of North 
Wales with its six counties. Such group- 
ing of the counties of North and South 
Wales respectively, while English counties 
are dealt with separately, is a practice 
adopted by most topographical writers 
without historical justification, for neither 
division of Wales has ever had any 
corporate unity comparable to that of an 
English county, nor been at any time 
more than a convenient geographical 
expression. 


North Wales formerly was shared be- 
tween the independent principalities of 
Gwynedd and Powys, corresponding to 
the dioceses of Bangor and St. Asaph 
respectively: the one, occupying the 
north-western half, dominated by the 
Snowdonian range; the other, in the 
north-east, drained by the Severn, Dee, 
and Clwyd. It has been necessary to 
state this, as the present work conveys 
the impression that the whole of North 
Wales constituted a recognized terri- 
torial division, possessing a common 
history, both civil and ecclesiastical. It 
does not aim, however, ata general history 
of North Wales, its main purpose being 
“to throw into relief certain features, 
archeological and historical. architectural 
and biographical, which necessarily cannot 





receive full treatment in a general history.” 


Even within these limits there is no 
attempt at exhaustiveness, for among the 
omitted topics are the inscribed and sculp- 
tured stones of the district, its domestic 
architecture, its family history, and its 
fascinating folk-lore. Nor are any of its 
prehistoric remains dealt with except the 
cromlechs, a four-page paper on which 
appears between two articles relating to 
the fifteenth century. 


Despite these omissions and the indif- 
ferent arrangement of the articles, the 
volume is one of exceptional interest, 
and contains much valuable matter not 
to be found in so convenient a form in 
any other work known to us. This is 
specially the case with the historico- 
architectural contributions of Mr. Harold 
Hughes on the cathedral churches of 
Bangor and St. Asaph ; on the monastic 
houses of North Wales (a dozen or so in 
number), and the more notable parish 
churches—a group of essays for which 
Dr. Hartwell Jones’s sympathetic sketch 
of the history of the Church in the same 
area forms an excellent introduction. 
Equally satisfactory is Mr. Hughes’s 
account of the castles of North Wales, 
a subject on which nothing better has 
been written since the work of G. T. 
Clark (not Clarke, as in the text). As to 
other contributions, the editor writes with 
unique authority on the silver plate and 
seals of the boroughs. Many an ac- 
cepted theory is boldly challenged in a 
chapter on the social and economic 
condition of Wales in the two centuries 
preceding the Reformation. We note 
interesting biographical sketches of the 
two Llewelyns, Owen Glyndwr, and Arch- 
bishop Williams (of whom a good portrait 
is also given). In dealing with the suc- 
cessive schools of poets which North Wales 
has produced, Sir Edward Anwy! alludes 
to the recent rise of a new school which 
“inclines towards the beautiful rather 
than the sublime, and the romantic 
rather than the religious,’’ and is at present 
experimenting in dramatic production. 


There are some few repetitions and 
several slips that careful editing might 
have eliminated. Castell Coch (2.e., Red 
Castle) in Glamorgan is mentioned when 
obviously the Red Castle of Powys is 
meant. There is no such place as Castell 
Llecheyd (p. 4); and “* Llanwrda”’ should 
be Llanwnda. The mother of Archbishop 
Williams is described as “a daughter of 
Eglws Bach,” which is merely the name of 
the parish where her parents lived. The 
Dean of Westminster who founded Ruthin 
School was Gabriel (not Daniel) Goodman. 
The Christian name of Shorthouse, the 
author of ‘ John Inglesant,’ was not John. 
These blemishes do not, however, seriously 
reduce the genuine value and attractive- 
ness of the work, which deserves an 
honourable place among books on North 
Wales. Both the printing and binding | 
are excellent, and the illustrations, though 
few, are well chosen. 

















Two Years under the Crescent. By H. C. 
Seppings Wright. (Nisbet & Co.) 
Mr. SEPPINGS WRIGHT, who has been with 
the Turks in Tripoli as well as in the 
Balkans, says that when he went to 
Northern Africa, though he had seen war 
in most parts of the world, he knew 
nothing of Turkey. He was, he believes, 
unbiased, and he has come home full of 
praise of his Turkish friends. He soon 
notes their absolute indifference to outside 
opinion, and he concludes his African 
chapters by a quotation from a Christian 
friend, who said that ‘‘ the worst of the 
Turk is that he is not a business man— 
he wastes too much of his time in prayers.” 


In the whole of Mr. Wright’s book there 
is nothing about war that is of great 
value. He writes in a _ free-and-easy 
fashion of his life in Tripoli, but there is 
little to be gathered about the first cam- 
paign,except that the Italian fire must have 
been very bad indeed. Perhaps the most 
interesting thing about that war is what 
the author says of the use made by the 
Italians of aeroplanes and dirigibles: 
and, to judge from his remarks, the Italians 
found it difficult to drop their bombs on 
the spots at which they aimed. We also 
note his remark about the Turkish gunner 
who, by one shot, brought down a Bul- 
garian aeroplane in the neighbourhood of 
Adrianople. At the end of the book a 
chapter is devoted to the aeroplane in 
war, and our Government is lectured for 
its neglect, or supposed neglect, in the 
matter of airships; but the author was 
writing before the recent statement by 
Col. Seely, and his arguments would have 
been more effective if he had shown that 
aeroplanes or airships were used with 
marked success in recent wars. 

On the question of the respective value 
of the Krupp and Creusot guns Mr. 
Wright confirms other correspondents, 
and states that the Krupp guns of 
the Turks were always outranged. His 
remarks about this matter, however, are, 
we think, not based on what he saw with 
his own eyes. The statement that the 
Turkish declaration of war against the 
Balkan Allies was dated October 17th 
should have been accompanied by a note 
of the earlier declaration by Montenegro. 
There is much praise for the Turks, but 
occasionally the facts peep out. For 
instance, at a critical time it is noted 
that ‘the officers, smiling and _ polite, 
were shouting contrary orders... .Some of 
them were as helpless as women... .the 
result of their kindness of heart and of 
their disinclination to hurt anyone’s 
feelings.” 

We are able to praise Mr. Wright’s 
excellent sketches, but in his book we 
regret a lack of dates, and it is extremely 
difficult to know of what period he is 
writing, especially as the events described 
are not always in chronological order. 
A description of Constantinople seems out 
of place in such a volume; and if Mr. 
Wright had read his proofs, he could 
hardly have failed to correct some odd 
spellings here and there. 
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The Confession of Richard Plantagenet. 
By Dora Greenwell McChesney. Edited 
by L. Maye. With a Biographical 
Introduction by Lady Macdonell. 
(Smith, Elder & Co.) 

THe work of Miss Dora Greenwell 
McChesney has always given the impres- 
sion that its writer was greater than her 
achievement. In itself it is good, but 
its goodness is transcended by the reader’s 
sense of a high promise never quite 
fulfilled. In particular, ‘ Rupert by the 
Grace of God’ was a fine, stirring book 
that ought to have made Miss McChes- 
ney’s name familiar to a host of readers. 
That it failed to do so is partly a result 
of that mere chance which plays a large 
part in literary success, but partly, too, 
due to a trivial weakness of execution 
which, although it mattered little to the 
attentive, instantly threw out the in- 
attentive, who are always the majority. 
Miss McChesney was apt sometimes to 
slur her transitions ; and no writer whose 
transitions are not clear ever gained the 
ear of the widest public. When we do 
not know, at every point, just where the 
personages are, just who is speaking, and 
just how much time has elapsed, the 
story loses its hold. The intelligent 
are able to step consciously back, 
but the careless and the hasty do not 
succeed in doing so, and thenceforward 
walk with but one foot over the border 
of the fiction. An author whose imagi- 
native conception is vivid does not perceive 
that the links are loose ; and, because the 
technique of writing is not generally 
taught or understood, the error is seldom 
definitely explained or cured. It was, 
not improbably, on account of this small 
deficiency that the really fine talent 
of Miss McChesney never received its 
deserved recognition. 

Her posthumous and not fully com- 
pleted novel has for its hero the last of 
the Plantagenet kings; and, while the 
familiar events of history are all in their 
old positions, the aspect in which they are 
presented is such as largely to exculpate 
Richard of Gloucester. This more favour- 
able view of his character was not a mere 
story-writer’s fancy.- ‘‘ The book,” says 
Miss L. Maye, who prepared it for the 
press, “is the outcome of great re- 
search’; ‘the lives of every character 
mentioned were hunted up with the 
utmost thoroughness.” Unfortunately, 
there are gaps which leave undeveloped 
one important part of the hero’s nature, 
and, as the volume stands, it is rather 
King Edward than King Richard who 
testifies to Miss McChesney’s remarkable 
power of characterization. In a few 
pages, with casual touches, she has 
created a genuine personality—sinister 
and alluring, pleasure-loving and treacher- 
ous. But the larger portraits, which 
lacked their creator’s finishing touches, are 
less convincing, and there is an element of 
strain—even at times an excess of fine 
writing—about the narrative. Physical 
suffering and weakness have left their 
mark upon it ; but they could never make 
the work of Miss McChesney slipshod. 
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To write without respect for her art 
would have been impossible to her. In 
this fragment, unfinished, and even at some 
points unsuccessful as it is, can be seen, 
no less than in her earlier stories, the 
utterance of a lofty mind and a talent 
strong enough to push its way through 
many impediments. Her death leaves 
unfulfilled a promise which every fresh 
book confirmed, and which longer life 
and stronger health—she was but 40 
when she died last year—might have 
brought to ample performance. 








The Psychology of Revolution. 
Le Bon. (Fisher Unwin.) 


Tue fourth of Dr. Le Bon’s studies on 
crowd-psychology has much in common 
with its predecessors. Those works, while 
they had the great merit of breaking up 
virgin soil, appeared to the present re- 
viewer to be inspired more by a detesta- 
tion of the crowd, of Demos and all his 
ways, than by anxiety to arrive at prac- 
tical conclusions, such, for example, as 
Mr. Graham Wallas has recently obtained. 
Dr. Le Bon’s work is valuable when 
this not inconsiderable qualification is 
realized. 

A revolutionary or political crowd is 
scarcely a normal crowd. It differs from, 
let us say, a football crowd in several 
important respects. In the first place, 
it stands (or believes it stands) to gain or 
lose far more. In the second place, it is 
more likely to be unanimous, while a 
football crowd is necessarily divided. 
Consequently, we may expect from a 
revolutionary or political crowd a special 
degree of exaggeration. But this need not 
exclude strict adherence to the laws of 
logic—to the discomfort of persons whose 
names appear in minor premises! A 
crowd frames its syllogisms on a large 
scale, with little regard for nuances or the 
conversion of Bocardo. Conclusions or 
beliefs so originated soak into each in- 
dividual member of the crowd, adapting 
themselves to idiosyncrasies. The process 
is as logical as the breaking of a branch 
under the weight of a swing. Yet Dr. 
Le Bon boldly assures us :— 

*“So long as psychology regards beliefs 
as voluntary and rational they will remain 
inexplicable. Having proved that they are 
usually irrational and always involuntary, 
I was able to propound the solution of this 
important problem : how it was that beliefs 
which no reason could justify were admitted 
without difficulty by the most enlightened 
spirits of all ages.”* 


To apply this to the French Revolution 
—or anything else—is necessarily to fall 
foul of all the established authorities. 
About half the book consists of an at- 
tempt at such an application, in the course 
of which Michelet, Guizot, Taine, Lavisse, 
and Rambaud, MM. Aulard and Madelin, 
are but a few of the writers who are 
banned. Dr. Le Bon does not dispute 
their facts — although he quotes with 
applause M. Cochin’s criticisms of M. 
Aulard’s work—but reproves them for 
having misunderstood their facts. Yet 


By Gustave 





Dr. Le Bon’s own restatement does not 
appear to contain views of indubitable 
heterodoxy ; it is a case, a fighting case, 
but not a distinctively new case. 

In the circumstances the author's 
advocacy of “the military ideal” as a 
remedy for revolutionary tendencies is 
distinctly amusing, the more so as he 
considers it 
** obvious that revolutions have never taken 
place, and never will take place, save with 
the aid of an important fraction of the 
army.” 

We fear that the author, in his anxiety 
to prove that a common belief is generally 
an illusion, although he struggles as 
persistently as Dr. Max Nordau, has 
overlooked a few illusions of his own. 
“Class hatred,” he tells us, “is little 
developed in England and America.” 
Almost on the next page he is discussing 
the fiercer intensity of strikes in those 
countries. Socialism and Islamism (inter 
alia) “‘ have identical affective and mystic 


bases.” Dr. Le Bon’s beliefs may be 
“voluntary,” they are certainly not 
“* rational.” 


Mr. Bernard Miall’s translation is not 
one of his best efforts, and the Index has 
been carelessly compiled. 








Demosthenes on the Crown. Edited, with 
Introduction and Notes, by Milton W. 
Humphreys. (New York, American 
Book Co.) 


Virers1a UNIVERSITY is to be heartily 
congratulated on its Greek Professor’s 
admirable contribution to the ‘“ Greek 
Series for Colleges and Schools,” edited 
under the supervision of Prof. H. W. 
Smyth of Harvard University. The Intro- 
duction to this edition of Demosthenes’s 
masterpiece includes a brief, but very 
clear and adequate survey of the cha- 
racteristics which are noteworthy in the 
author’s eloquence, and of the rhetorical 
figures most freely used by him, without 
a bewildering array of technical terms. 
With reference to the orator’s “ balancing 
of clauses, his rhythm (whatever that 
was) ’’— Prof. Humphreys has made as 
much of it as any critic—‘ his euphony, 
his careful selection of appropriate words,” 
&c., we read :— 


‘But none of these, nor all of these 
combined, account for his wonderful power. 
This was due chiefly, as all agree, to the 
fact that his whole treatment of any subject 
revealed earnestness and personal interest. 
Such an effect is due to very subtle causes, 
and no analysis of them will be here at- 
tempted. One must learn to feel them by 
reading the orations themselves in the 
original, and even in this way it cannot be 
thoroughly achieved because we cannot see 
and hear him.” 

The latter part of the Introduction 
consists of a clear and concise history of 
the suit, and an excellent essay on 
the relations between Demosthenes and 
Aschines. A judicious selection of Critical 
Notes and a good Historical Sketch are 
included. The notes are not merely 
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helpful as to translation and grammatical 
niceties, but ought to communicate to 
intelligent students something of the 
commentator’s obvious interest in his 
subject. 

With regard to the difficult phrase xara 
ravrwv eépivero ($19, pp. 46, 262), we 
agree with the statement that “all the 
interpretations ascribe to ¢ivovac a meaning 
which it does not have,” and again with 


’ “gavrwv (neut.)’’; but we answer in the 


negative the ingenious question ‘* Could 
the expression mean....he was growing 
onto everything, i.., was getting his 
clutches into everything?” This is just 
what Demosthenes meant his audience 
to infer. He simply said, with a judicious 
meiosis, that during the time spent by 
others in blundering and treacherously 
intriguing (with expenditure of laborious 
diplomacy) Philip was making his pre- 
parations, and “was in all respects grow- 
ing.’ Philip’s youth at the beginning of 
the period in question makes épero appro- 
priate. The Hellenic States had given 
him time to grow in wisdom and physique 
quietly, and the dicasts could supply for 
themselves his accompanying less natural 
developments. The adverbial xara révrwv 
is a variation of xara ravros or xa’ SdAov. 
On ws eros cireiv (§ 4, p. 32) there is a 
welcome note :— 

“One might almost say. The Eng. ‘so 
to speak ’ usually apologizes for an unusual 
expression, whereas ws (€ros) ¢imeiv modi- 
fies an exaggeration.” 








Broken Links in Scottish Education. By 
the Rev. John Smith. (Nisbet & Co.) 


Dr. Smirx’s able little book puts in a 
nutshell the main questions at issue in 
Scottish education to-day. It contains 
also several lively historical sketches which 
are useful as illustrations of his conten- 
tion that in some cases we have not alto- 
gether improved upon the ideals, or even 
the practice, of our forefathers. But the 
portions of the work that will be read 
with the most earnest attention by 
all concerned are those which expose 
the defects of the more highly specialized 
modern methods, and suggest a remedy, 
for Dr. Smith has not been content merely 
to criticize. Elementary teaching he re- 
gards as satisfactory ; the great problems 
for him arise in meeting the needs 
of older scholars. Those who must leave 
school and go to work at fourteen seem 
to be falling away from after-educational 
advantages to an alarming extent. While 
there is an encouraging increase at evening 
schools in pupils between the ages of 
sixteen and eighteen, the numbers of those 
between fourteen and sixteen are such 
as to indicate that “in great part the 
children of the industrial population 
drop study altogether for a time after they 
leave the day school.” Those—about 
50 per cent—who begin again after two 
or three years have forgotten a great 
deal, and must practically start afresh. 
There is thus much loss of valuable 
time and energy. Those pupils, and 
the lapsed 50 per cent, must “* be saved 





from themselves at the time when they 
leave the day school.’”’ But how ? 
Compulsion has been suggested, but 
Dr. Smith finds this a doubtful remedy. 
It would curtail liberty, hours of labour, 
and pay. As yet there is no public opinion 
to warrant such an experiment, nor do the 
continuation schools, as they are at present 
constituted, offer a really adequate 
provision for the needs of all the young 
workers. Compulsion could be applied 
only *“‘ when we are ready to give each 
type of working learner the kind of special 
instruction which he most requires.” 
The equipment of the advanced schools 
is good, and the chances of attracting the 
younger worker are still hopeful, for 
many masters are anxious to encourage 
their employés to continue their studies. 
With a closer adaptation of curricula to 
the worker’s needs, a thing to be achieved 
by time and watchfulness, Dr. Smith 


ventures to prophesy the bridging of the | 


existing hiatus. 


Another, and a serious, “ broken link ”’ 
is a plan adopted by the Department, 
which has had the effect of drawing 


‘a rigid line of demarcation between the 
type of education to be given to pupils 
attending a higher-grade school and that 
to be given to pupils who could not arrange 
to go there.” 


The latter were condemned 


of water to their more favoured contem- 
poraries, although by passing the qualifying 
examination at 11 or 114 years of age they 





(Bell & Sons.) 


THE republication of Bohn’s Libraries 
will be a matter for rejoicing by all 
book-lovers. The various series collec- 
tively known as * Bohn’s”’ have enjoyed 
an honourable and, in many respects, 
an unparalleled career. Initiated in 1847 
by Henry George Bohn, a London book- 
seller and publisher, the Libraries were 
so successful from the outset that, when 
Messrs. Bell & Daldy bought them seven- 
teen years later, their price was no less than 
35,000/. A high standard of selection and 
careful annotation is conspicuous through- 
out, while a number of foreign classics have 
in this form found their way to English 
readers. Sometimes, it is true, the trans- 
lations offered were laboriously pedestrian, 
but they have always been accurate, and 
at their worst, as many schoolboys are, 
or used to be, aware, made admirable 
“cribs.” The publishers never aimed 
merely at providing the public with re- 
prints; much valuable matter first saw 
the light in ‘‘ Bohn.” 


There was something of grimness in 


Bohn's Popular Library. 


| the original appearance of these books, 


shared even by the “ Library of Sports 
and Games.” Staunton’s ‘ Chess-Player’s 
Handbook,’ one of the widest-read works 


on its subject, had on its first publication 
| an exterior severity suggesting a treatise 


|/on criminal law. 
“to become hewers of wood and drawers | 


| Messrs. Bell have clothed the Libraries in 


had shown that they were among the élite.”’ | 


The decree restricted and discouraged the 
rural schoolmaster, to say nothing of 
the pupil and the parent. Once it was the 
glory of Scotland that the parish school- 
master, even in remote districts, could 
carry his promising boys right to the gates 


of the University. The country has sadly | 


declined from that ideal state. 
Department will not act, the remedy lies 
with the School Boards, which 
powers, in the last resort, to undertake 
this duty. 

Dr. Smith traverses many questions. 
He shows the failure of the ‘ Junior 
Student” system of training for young 
teachers, and he will delight certain 
Scottish authorities by his temperate 
yet uncompromising home-truths about 
“the Department.” It has long been 
notorious that ‘“‘ My Lords” are a single 
individual, abundantly able as an expert, 
but burdened with a superhuman task. 


It is not in the nature of things that the | 


pen-stroke of one man should control 
with perfect success the complex machinery 
of a nation’s education. Dr. Smith's 
suggestion of a Council, and his proposals 
for a new grouping of areas of control, 
are likely to provoke much fruitful dis- 
cussion. 
his views as final, but the question had 
to be raised. Here it is stated with 
moderation, judgment, and knowledge. 








He would be the last to regard : 


If the | 


have | 





Recently, however, 


neater and more attractive covers. 


The new editions differ from the old 
in all respects but the texts, which are 
untouched. They are admirably handy ; 
the covers are thin and slightly flexible, 
but strong; the paper is thin, but not 
flimsy ; and the type is clear. 

The first twenty volumes include Mot- 
ley’s ‘ Rise of the Dutch Republic’ in 
three volumes, with the able Introduction 
by Moncure Conway, and two volumes of 
Emerson’s works. The ‘ Essays of Elia and 
Eliana’ and Miss Betham-Edwards’s ex- 
cellent edition of Arthur Young’s ‘ Travels 
in France’ are old friends whom we can 
congratulate on growing slim without 
loss of vigour. We welcome also an edition 
of ‘ Gulliver’s Travels,’ edited with notes 
by Mr. G. R. Dennis. 

Translation is well represented by 
Goethe’s ‘ Poetry and Truth,’ 2 vols., a 
revised rendering which we noticed with 
pleasure in 1908, and Calverley’s charming 
versions of ‘ The Idylls of Theocritus and 
Virgil’s Eclogues,’ which owners of his 
complete works may well add to their 
shelves because it contains an Introduc- 
tion by another master of classic taste, 
Dr. Tyrrell. Finally, in the region of 
biography we find Burton’s ‘ Pilgrimage 
to Al-Madinah and Meccah,’ 2 vols., with 
model annotations from the expert pen 
of Dr. Stanley Lane-Poole. 

Such works should speak for themselves : 
their quality is undeniable. We merely 
add in this world of many books contesting 
for space that the whole set of twenty 
volumes occupies less than eighteen inches 
of shelving. 
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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


{Insertion in these columns does not preclude 
longer review). 


Theology. 


Fry (J. H.), THe CHurcH or ENGLAND, 
Second Edition, 1/ net. Skeffington 

A series of five lectures first published 
twenty years ago, and now reprinted with 
a few corrections and additions. Their 
object is to extend knowledge of the 
Church of England, and to endeavour to 
prove that that Church has ever been a 
separate branch of the Catholic Church, 
and never a part of the Church of Rome. 


Mayor (Joseph B.), THe Epistte or Sr. 
JAMES, THE GREEK Text, with Intro- 
duction, Notes, and Comments, and 
Further Studies in the Epistle, 1/ net. 

Macmillan 
These further studies, which are now 

added to the author’s Commentary on the 
Epistle of St. James, have been rendered 
necessary, he says, by the appearance of 
Dr. Hort’s edition of 1909, and the excellent 
material to be found there; also by the 
many new difficulties which that edition 
brings to light. Dr. Mayor is a particularly 
able commentator, and his conclusions are 
well worth study. 


Law. 


Choate (Joseph H.), THz Two Hacue Con- 
. FERENCES, 4/6 net. Frowde 
The Stafford Little lectures for 1912, 
delivered at Princeton University. Mr. 
Choate, as the First Delegate of the United 
States at the Second Hague Peace Con- 
ference in June, 1907, is well qualified to 
treat the subject of which he speaks, and 
his study of the effects of this, also of 
the First Peace Conference in 1898, is a 
noteworthy contribution to our knowledge 
of international relations. It is only the 
larger and more enduring results that he 
puts before his readers, but he says enough 
to show the value of these Conferences. 


Durran (William), THe Lawyer, our OLp- 
MaAn-OFr-THE-SEA, 7/6 net. Kegan Paul 
Lawyers are so ready to extol the history 
and functions of their calling that a criticism 
of the part they play in the life of the com- 
munity can hardly be regarded as gratuitous. 
Legalism— to use the favourite expression 
of this fierce attack on all things legal 
—covers, no doubt, a multitude of abuses ; 
but a less angry critic might have written a 
more effective book. Nothing in the legal 
world pleases Mr. Durran. He even con- 
demns the English system of selecting 
judges from the ranks of the Bar, and 
expresses—-without apparently any intimate 
acquaintance with the legal systems of 
France and Germany—a strong preference 
for the Continental system under which the 
Bench, with a separate training from that 
of the Bar, resembles a branch of the Civil 
Service. “ Recruiting the Bench from the 
Bar,” he says, “‘ deprives the public of the 
protection against the super-subtleties, the 
sophistical refinements, the hair-splitting 
technicalities of the Bar.’’ Mr. Durran 
pours his wrath, not only upon the Bench 
and the Bar, but also upon trial-by- 
jury, which he describes as a “ favourite 
medium of speculation.” Nearly half the 
volume, which runs to over five hundred 
pages, consists of appendixes which read 
very little better than a collection of news- 
paper cuttings. If Mr. Durran has failed to 
write an effective or attractive book, he has 
laboriously provided material of which a 
better equipped writer might make more 
skilful use. 





Poetry. 


Brooke (Stopford A.), Four Ports: C1LouGn, 
ARNOLD, RossettTI, Morris, 2/6 net. 
. Duckworth 
New edition in the attractive ‘‘ Readers’ 
Library.” 
Muirhead (John Spencer), THe Qurer Spirir, 
/6 net. Oxford, Blackwell 
The first two lines of the author’s Proem 
give the keynote to this little book :— 
My songs are not of great things, nor of sorrowful things 
But only ot what my life brings, and it brings to me of 
neither. 
As with the subject, so with the quality 
and style of his Muse: it is quiet, dignified, 
and not unmelodious; never ascending to 
great heights, but equally innocent of 
banality for the most part. 


Poems, Moods of the Moment, by a Bachelor, 

2/6 net. Heath, Cranton & Ouseley 

A collection of pieces in which too often 

a halting execution mars what would seem 

to have been an ambitious design. The 

author is indifferently equipped with the 

*‘ divine fire,’ but some of his lines hold 

promise of better things. Now and then 

he becomes rhythmically musical, as in the 
verse beginning 

There is a soft persuasion from the sea. 


Verses, by A. A. M. B. Chiswick Press 

We have read these verses with a constant 
feeling of expectation, which has been as 
constantly unfulfilled. In saying this we 
are paying the author a compliment, for 
it is equivalent to stating that, behind the 
seeming failure, there is always the promise 
of greater achievement, which cannot be 
said of many volumes of verse. 


Bibliograpby. 


Book-Auction Records, edited by Frank 
Karslake, Vol. IX. ; Vol. X. Part I. 
Karslake 

We are not surprised to hear that the 
circulation of ‘ Book-Auction Records’ is 
steadily increasing, for it is a remarkably 
comprehensive summary, including sales in 
Dublin, Edinburgh, and Glasgow, as well 
as London. Judicious book-buyers will 
treasure the bound volumes as things of 
permanent value and interest. .Vol. IX., 
covering the season from September, 1911, 
to August, 1912, contains no fewer than 
15,441 records, as well as some preliminary 
matter of interest. The editor’s “ collo- 
quialisms”’ are sprightly, and not seldom 
informative as well. Who would have 
guessed that brown boot polish is excellent 
for leather bindings? This volume includes, 
under the title of ‘ Bibliotheca Imperfecta,’ 
an interesting collection, by Mr. A. R. Corns, 
of literary works which are imperfect, or 
lost, or never got beyond the stage of 
being planned—‘ enchanted cigarettes,” as 
Andrew Lang called them after Balzac, which 
ended in smoke. 

Part I. of Vol. X., October to December, 
1912, includes 4,275 records, and some plea- 
sant gossip on the literary associations of 
Salisbury, as well as the editor’s ingenious 
musings. He includes an American cartoon 
and a letter by 8. T. C. which are both much 
to the point. 


Borchard (Edwin M.), Liprary or Con- 
GRESS: THE BIBLIOGRAPHY OF INTER- 
NATIONAL LAW AND CONTINENTAL Law, 
15c. Washington, Govt. Printing Office 

The aim of this little volume is to furnish 

a guide to the bibliographical material on 

International law and Continental law. 

Bibliographies of Roman law before Jus- 

tinian's codification have been omitted. 

In discussing the bibliographies of modern 








Continental law the? general legal biblio- 
graphies dealing with the Continent as a 
whole have been first mentioned, followed 
by the national ones of the autonomous 
countries of Europe. 


Pbilosopby. 


MacCunn (John), THe Maxine or CHARAc- 
TER, 2/6 net. Cambridge Univ. Press 
The sixth impression of a work which was 
first published in 1900. It contains three 
new chapters on ‘ Natural Inequality,’ ‘ The 
Economy of Human Powers,’ and ‘ Punish- 
ment.’ The chapter on ‘Capacities, In- 
stincts, Desires,’ has been expanded by a 
fuller treatment of Pleasures and Pains; 
and that on ‘ Development and Repression’ 
by a more adequate discussion on Asceticism. 
We notice also a few minor additions fand 
some rearrangement. 


History and Biograpby. 


Acts of the Privy Council of England: 
Cotonrau Series, Vol. VI. “ THE Un- 
BOUND PaPERS,” edited by James 
Munro, 10/ Stationery Office 

The present volume supplements the 

Colonial Series of the Acts of the Privy 

Council by adding a calendar of unbound 

papers preserved in the Privy Council Office. 

Only one or two of these are of earlier date 

than 1700, and none is here dealt with after 

1783. The papers have been rigorously 

condensed, but an attempt has been made 

to preserve in the original words the opinions 
expressed by colonists and officials upon the 
questions at issue between them. 


Bell’s English History Source Books: Tue 
ANGEVINS AND THE CHARTER (1154—- 
1216), by S. M. Toyne; Impertraism 
AND Mr. GLADSTONE (1876-1886), com- 
piled by R. H. Gretton; PEAcE AND 
REFORM (1815-1837), compiled by 
A. C. W. Edwards; THE ReErFor- 
MATION AND THE RENAISSANCE (1485- 
1547), compiled by Fred. W. Bewsher, 
1/ net each. 

We have already praised this historical 
series. It may be recalled that it is intended 
for use with any ordinary textbook of 
English history, and can be used either by 
way of illustration at the close of a lesson, 
or by way of inference-drawing, before the 
textbook is read. The present volumes 
show the same admirable qualities of selec- 
tion and arrangement as their predecessors. 


Brown (Louise Fargo), THE PotrrrcaL 
ACTIVITIES OF THE BAPTISTS AND FIFTH 
Monarcuy MEN In ENGLAND DURING 
THE INTERREGNUM, 6/6 net. Frowde 

This essay was awarded the Herbert 

Baxter Adams Prize in European History 
for 1911. Its purpose is to set forth the 
attitude towards the English Government, 
in one of the most troubled periods of its 
history, of two religious bodies which, by a 
large number of their contemporaries, were 
considered enemies of all government and 
sworn foes of peace and order. The 
author has endeavoured to ascertain to 
what extent the political programmes 
of the two parties justified the popular 
opinion concerning them, and, in conse- 
quence, what was their real importance in 
the history of their time. 


Butler (A. J.), THe Treaty or Misr IN 
TaBaRi, an Essay in Historical Criti- 
cism, 5/ net. Oxford, Clarendon Press 

The author, in returning to the obscure 
and difficult subject of the Mohammedan 
conquest of Egypt, does so with the general 
desire to correct any important error found 
in his former work, ‘The Arab Con- 


quest of Egypt,’ by well-founded criticism, 
to deal with certain objections which seem 
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to be ill-founded, and to set out revised | 
conelusions based on later reflection and 

research. The scope of the present volume 

being limited, he has thought it best to 

restrict himself to one particular area, 

selecting that which seemed to him richest | 
in opportunities for the kind of excursion 

he desired to make. 


Calendar of Treasury Books, 1679-80, PRE- 
SERVED IN THE PuBLIC RECORD OFFICE, 
Vol. VI., prepared by William A. Shaw. 
Stationery Office | 
The present Calendar deals with the 
strained financial relations of Charles IT. 
with his Parliament, the story of which will 
be completed in an ensuing volume, which 
is due shortly, and will contain Dr. Shaw’s | 
Introduction to the period 1679-85. Here | 
he contents himself with remarking that 
“the English members of Parliament, acting 
as the deluded dupes and the perjured tools 
of Louis XTV., made default and betrayed 
their own King and country by financially 
wrecking the administration.”” There are 
several entries concerning Samucl Pepys, 
mainly as Treasurer of Tangier. 
Moore (J. R. H.), AN InpustRIAL History 
OF THE AMERICAN PEOPLE. 
New York, Macmillan Co. 
An able survey, intended for use in Ameri- 
can high schools. The author is to. be 
congratulated on the manner in which he 
has succeeded in correlating American with 
English development during the Colonial 
period. There are numerous well-chosen 
illustrations. 


Noyes (Ella), Satispury PLarn: ITs STONES, 
CATHEDRAL, CITY, VILLAGES, AND FOLK, 
10/6 net. Dent 

Books of topographical interest increase 
and multiply ; often they are little more than 
the fleeting impressions of the author, and 
lack permanent value. In this work on 

‘Salisbury Plain,’ however, the author has 

devoted particular attention to the archxo- 

logical features of the district, while she is 
by no means blind to its picturesque side, 
and the combination of interests is at the 
same time entertaining and _ instructive. 

The coloured illustrations by Dora Noyes are 

for the most part happy in conception and 

execution. 

Pedigree Register (The), edited by George 
Sherwood, Vol. IT. 227, Strand 

The second volume of the official organ 
of the Society of Genealogists of London. 

Its principal function is to preserve in print 

material not easily accessible elsewhere, and 

explain what records there are of this 
kind, where they are, and what they contain. 

The present issue contains, besides a number 

of genealogical details, two articles by Mr. 

F. 8. Snell, on ‘ The Study of Ancestry ’ and 

‘Title - Page Autographs’ respectively. 

Among the pedigrees that are included, Mr. 

Perceval Lucas contributes that of Francis 

Thompson the poet. 


Political Debates (The) between Abraham 
Lincoln and Stephen A. Douglas, in | 
the Senatorial Campaign of 1858 in 
Illinois, together with Certain Preceding 
Speeches of Each at Chicago, Spring- | 
field, &c., with an Introduction by 
George Haven Putnam, 10/6 net. 

Putnam 

The history of the Anti-Slavery Campaign 
in America is vividly recalled to memory by 
the publication of these political debates 
between Abraham Lincoln and Stephen 

A. Douglas. Lincoln made the starting- 

point of his famous Senatorial campaign his 

own statement that “‘ a house divided against 
itself cannot stand ; this government cannot 
endure half slave and half free.’’ The series 
of debates between the two leaders gradually 





came to be,of national importance, and a 
question of the presentation of arguments, 
not only to the voters of Illinois, but also 
to citizens throughout the entire country, 
concerning the restriction of slavery on the 
one hand, or its indefinite expansion and 
protection on the other. Dr. Putnam con- 
siders that it would be an enormous advan- 


| tage for the political education of candidates 


and American voters if such debates became 
the routine in Congressional and Presiden tial 
campaigns. 


Trecentale Bodleianum: {a [MemorraL 
VOLUME FOR THE THREE HUNDREDTH 
ANNIVERSARY OF THE PUBLIC FUNERAL 
OF Sm Tuomas Boptey, Marcu 29, 
1613, 5/ net. Oxford, Clarendon Press 

This little volume is one which every 
student who has profited by the Bodleian Lib- 
rary will be glad to have as a memorial of its 
founder. It contains the Life of Sir Thomas 

Bodley, written by himself some four years 

before his death; the letter in which he 

offered to re-found the University Library 
in 1598; his proposed statutes (1605) ; 
those parts of his will which refer to the 

Library ; the two funeral orations of 1613 ; 

a letter to Sir Francis Bacon of 1608; and 

the Commemoration Service in Merton 

College Chapel, March 29th, 1613. The 

Delegates of the Clarendon Press in issuing 

this volume have merited the gratitude of 

all who care for this noble Library. 


Tyler (Mason Whiting), RecoLLecTIONS oF 
THE CiviL War, edited by William S. 
Tyler, 10/6 net. Putnam 

There have been many volumes written 
on the American Civil War, and the present 
is not by any means the least interesting 
among them. The late Mason Whiting 

Tyler was Lieutenant-Colonel and Brevet- 

Colonel of the 37th Regiment of the Massa- 

chusetts Volunteers, and these ‘ Recollec- 

tions, edited by his son, include many 
original diary entries and letters written 
from the seat of war. They afford, 
therefore, an inside view of the events 
of those troublous times which is something 
more intimate than mere history. As the 
editor remarks, there are many histories of 
the war and autobiographies of great 
generals, but autobiographies of the soldier 
in the camp and in the ranks are few. For 
this reason alone the book under notice 
should be assured of a public interested in 

American affairs. 

West Wales Historical Records, the Annual 
Magazine of the Historical Society of 
West Wales, Vol. II. 1911-12, edited by 
Francis Green. Carmarthen, the Society 

This volume contains the conclusion of 
the Peniarth MS. No. 156, which is now in 
the National Library of Wales at Aberyst- 








wyth ; and for the convenience of readers an. | 


Index of Residences has been appended to 
this article. The description of Sir John 
Williams’s collection concerning Dynevor 
Castle is also included, and there is a further 
instalment of ‘ Pembrokeshire Parsons.’ In 
addition to these there are several new 
items of historical and genealogical interest. 


Geograpby and Travel. 


Palestine Exploration Fund, QvuarTERLY 


SraTeMENT, April, 2/ net. The Office 
The present issue contains a continuation 
of Mr. W. E. Jennings Bramley’s account of 
the Bedouin of the Sinaitic Peninsula, and 
several other noteworthy articles, including 
one on ‘ Dibon, the City of King Mesa and 
of the Moabite Stone,” by Dr. Duncan 
Mackenzie ; and two by Archdeacon Dow- 
ling: the first dealing with ‘ Sixteen Councils 
of Jerusalem from c. A.D. 50-1 to a.D. 1672,’ 
and the second with ‘Some Early Pales- 
tinian Martyrs.’ 





Sociology. 

French Revolution of 1848 (The) in its 
Economic Aspect: Vol. I. Lovis 
BLANC’s ORGANISATION DU TRAVAIL ; 
Vol. Il. Emiiz THomas’s HisTorE DES 
ATELIERS NATIONAUX; with an Intro- 
duction, Critical and Historical, by 
J. A. R. Marriott, 5/ net each. 

Oxford, Clarendon Press 

The unqualified, but generally misunder- 
stood failure of the “ National Workshops ” 
of 1848 provides a stock argument against 

State control of industries, for the examina- 

tion of which these two volumes afford an 

opportunity. mile Thomas was the direc- 
tor of the “ Ateliers Nationaux” during 
their thrilling existence of ten weeks or so. 

At the end of this period he was virtually 

sent into exile by the Provisional Govern- 

ment, and the workshops were closed. His 
methods and opinions differed essentially 
from those of Louis Blanc, who was in no 
way responsible for the administration of 
the ‘‘ Ateliers Nationaux,’’ and could, in 
fact, only claim a somewhat attenuated 
spiritual parentage of them. These two 
works in reality respectively state one theory 
and describe the failure of another. Mr. 

J. A. R. Marriott gives us in his Introduction 

of close upon a hundred pages a brilliant 

summary of the men and events of 1848. 


Bducation. 


Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of 

Teaching, SevENTtH ANNUAL REPORT 

OF THE PRESIDENT AND OF THE TREA- 

SURER. 

New York City, 576, Fifth Avenue 

Part I. contains a full report of the busi- 

ness of the year. Part If. consists of a 

number of articles on current educational 

problems, such as ‘ Advertising as a Factor 

in Education,’ ‘Education and Politics,’ 
and ‘Sham Universities.’ 


Pbilology. 


Apulei Psyche et Cupido, cura Ludovici 
C. Purser, ‘‘Seriptorum Classicorum 
Bibliotheca Riccardiana,” 6/ net. 

Medici Society 

The latest issue of this series fully sustains 
the high reputation won by its predecessors, 
and is a worthy setting of one of the gems 
of Silver Latinity. Those who are fortu- 
nate enough to own previous volumes of 
the Society’s publications will need no 
recommendation on our part; to others it 
will be sufficient to say that they will find 

here an excellent text, which is due to a 

scholar who has paid special attention to 

Apuleius, and is printed with every care 

that experience can suggest, in one of the 

best types that have yet been designed, on 


good paper. 
Scbool=Books. 


Blackie’s Elementary Regional and Practical 
Geographies, by David Frew: AFRICA 
AND AUSTRALASIA; NORTH, CENTRAL, 
AND SovutH AMERICA; ASIA; and 
GENERAL SURVEY OF THE WORLD, 6d. 
each. 

The aim of this series is to show the human 
value of local conditions and place-relations, 
teaching the children why towns have 
sprung up in particular positions, and how 
to read a map. The volumes before us are 
well suited to fulfil their object. 


Blackie’s Longer French Texts: Mi&rim&e, 
LETTRES D’ESPAGNE, edited by J. 
Laffitte, 8d. 

The text, which is printed in good clear 
type, is followed by a number of useful notes, 
a phrase-list, exercises for retranslation, and 
a vocabulary. These letters of 
Mérimée are interesting in themselves, 
apart from their educational value. ‘ 
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Chamberlain (James Franklin and Arthur 
Henry), THE CONTINENTS AND THEIR 
PEOPLE: Asta, a Supplementary Geo- 
graphy, 3/ Macmillan 
e of a new series of geographical Readers 

intended to supplement the regular textbooks 

in use in elementary schools. Emphasis 
is laid on human and social conditions 
in their physical and economic relations. 

Printed in clear type, and written in 

a simple language that should appeal 

strongly to children, with a number of 

attractive illustrations, this series, to judge 
from the well-arranged volume before us, 
should find immediate favour. 


Dent’s Modern Language Series: 
Francais, par Lilian G. Ping. 
The idea of depicting French children at 
their games is one that should appeal to 
English children, and lead them to show 
an interest in their lessons. The games are 


JEUX 


well described. 
French Dramatic Reader, compiled by Marc 
Ceppi, 2/ Bell 


These adaptations of well-known French 
plays have been skilfully done, and should 
prove eminently suited to one of the objects 
with which they are published, namely, 
for representation by pupils on Speech-days 
and other occasions. Their other aim, 
which is to provide the pupil with a bright 
reading-book written entirely in dialogue, 
brimful of French idioms in every-day use, 
may also be said to have been fulfilled, and 
their value for teaching purposes is con- 
siderably ‘augmented by the inclusion of a 
nutnber of helpful notes. 


Nerson-Coblence (Madame G.), SPokEN 
FRENCH, 1/ net. W. Lockwood 
The author’s aim in writing this little 
book has been to give an exact idea of the 
language actually used by French people 
in current talk. To this end she has put 
together a selection of phrases and dialogues 
in use in all classes of society. The collec- 
tion consists of three parts—the first dealing 
with the conversations of children, and the 
second with those of ordinary everyday 
life ; while the third is of a somewhat more 
elevated nature, introducing conversations 
on scientific, political, and artistic topics. A 
vocabulary is appended. 


Specimens of Scottish Literature, 1325-1835, 
with Introduction, Notes, and Glossary 
by W. M. Metcalfe, 2/6 net. Blackie 

The editor’s aim in making these selec- 
tions has been to attempt to illustrate the 
character and history of Scottish literature 
by a series of specimens taken from each of 
its three periods. Many of the texts have 
been derived from the publications of the 

Scottish Text Society. An effort has been 

made in the Notes and Glossary to render 

the extracts thoroughly intelligible to those 
who are not acquainted with the “ Scots ” 
tongue. 


Juvenile. 


Children’s Classics: InrermMepiaTe I. THE 
Port oF Bast, AND OTHER TALES, 
rewritten by J. W. Swinborne Sheldrake, 
3d. Macmillan 

Stories from the “classics” of Europe, 
abridged and rewritten, and graduated to 
suit children of varying ages. 


Children’s Story Books (The): Donxry- 
Skin, by Charles Perrault, and TaLes 
FROM THE Mipr; Littte Rep RIDING 
Hoop, JACK AND THE BEANSTALK, AND 
JACK THE GIANT-KILLER ; TALES FROM 
Grimm, told anew by Alice M. Bale, 6d. 
each. Macmillan 

Old tales told anew, and printed in large 
type for very young readers. There are 
several illustrations in each. 





Fiction, 


Annesley (Maude), THe SpHINxX IN THE 
LABYRINTH, 6/ Mills & Boon 

A sentimental little tale concerning a 
man who loves two women—his wife and 
a friend who visits them—and is loved 
by both in return. The wife, who is an 
invalid, dies, and the other girl refuses to 
marry him on the ground that she does not 
wish to “ hurt the soul ”’ of the dead woman. 


Barnes (R. Gorell), Our oF THE BLUE, 6/ 
Longmans 
The hero and heroine of this novel are 
cast on a coral island in the Indian Ocean. 
The hero is already married, but falls in 
love with his companion; however, as 
the cover puts it, ‘‘ they never forget the 
barrier which exists between them’’; the 
superfluous wife dies, and they are rescued 
in due course. The love-making is a trifle 
fervid. 


Chambers (Robert W.), THe Gay REBELLION, 

6 Appleton 

A somewhat flimsy burlesque of the 

Suffrage and Eugenics movements, the chief 

feature of which is the clever drawing of 

Mr. Edmund Frederick, who has provided 
the illustrations. 


Dwyer (James Francis), THe WHITE WATER- 

FALL, 6 Cassell 

A more or less exciting yarn of the horrific 

adventures which befell a professor, his 

two daughters, and sundry other people 
among the isles of Polynesia. 


Edge (Spencer), A MAKER OF WanrE, 6/ 
Cassell 
A not very exciting mystery story, with 
@ love-interest thrown in. 


Lincoln (Joseph C.), THE Risz or Roscor 
PAINE, 6/ Appleton 
A not unpleasant, if somewhat long- 
drawn-out American tale, told in the first 
person. The narrator is the son of an 
embezzler, and lives with his mother under 
an assumed name. The story chiefly 
concerns his dealings with a New York 
millionaire. 


Litchfield (Grace D.), THe Burnine QUEs- 
TION, 6 Putnam 
An American story of a runaway wife. 
She yearns to be a great violinist, and, when 
pursued by her husband, bribes her maid to 
give him an account of her supposed death. 
The hardened novel-reader, however, will 
not be unprepared for her resurrection and 
return at the end of the book. The style 
is popular and sentimental. 


Locke (William J.), Srerita Maris, 6/ Lane 

** Stella Maris” has no sacred association 
here, but is the name given to a “ delicate, 
joyous ” child, an invalid, who lives in a large, 
wide-windowed room on the top of a cliff 
overlooking the sea. A young actor, one 
of a little group of friends and attendants 
who form her court, gives her the name, 
which is adopted by them all. She is con- 
sidered incurable, and sheltered from the 
knowledge of all that is ugly and wicked and 
painful. Then a wonderful cure is dis- 
covered, and at the age of 20 she is intro- 
duced to the world, and slowly realizes 
what sort of a place it is. It requires all 
Mr. Locke’s cleverness to gloss over what 
is far from natural in the portrayal of this 
fanciful child. Both she and the actor seem 
preternaturally good. A far more human 
character is a young journalist, who is a 
member of her court and described as 
** charging through life insensately.”” Apart 


from Stella Maris his life is a tragedy, for 
he is married to an odious and revengeful 
woman. Perhaps the most dramatic scene , 





in the book is the meeting of this woman 
and Stella Maris. A little charity child, 
once ill-treated—-who sacrifices herself for 
her guardian, the journalist, and Stella Maris, 
whom she adores—and a typical suburban 
old maid are the best of the other figures. 

The story is, on the whole, well tcld, and 
suits well that sort of sentimentality in 
which Mr. Locke excels. It should secure 
a large measure of popularity, but we 
cannot regard it as equal to some of the 
author’s previous works. 


Mitford (Bertram), THE SIGN oF THE SPIDER. 
New edition. One of ‘‘ Methuen’s Seven- 
penny Novels.” 


Neuman (B. Paul), OPEN Sesame, 6/ 
John Murray 
Did not the title-page intimate that 
‘ Roddles ’ was written earlier than this novel, 
we should have gravely doubted if it was 
so. Three types of character are notably 
revealed here. The first is that of a 
man whose ignoble ambition for personal 
aggrandisement leads to his over- tax- 
ing a gift of mental healing to such 
an extent as to bring on a stroke of 
paralysis. The next best-drawn character 
is that of a wife who allows her intellectual 
powers to dominate her life exclusively 
until the fear of death breaks down her 
callousness ; and lastly there is her husband 
—a financier, who, though somewhat non- 
descript, is admirably lifelike. Though 
we gladly declare that such characteriza- 
tion is above the average of the fiction 
foisted on a public as large as it is un- 
critical, the conclusion is, nevertheless, 
forced upon us that Mr. Neuman’s great 
talents are in danger of shrivelling instead 
of growing. 


Phayre (Ignatius), Love o’ THE SxrxEs, 6/ 
Duckworth 
A story of a young man of a titled family 
in England who wishes to go out as a mis- 
sionary to the East. He gets entangled 
with a married woman, and finally dies of 
fever. The narrative is so involved that it is 
difficult to give an idea of the book. The 
writer has some sense of the vivid, but his 
style tends to irritating brevity, and a 
number of unnatural full-stops and semi- 
colons. Here is part of a description of a 
letter: ‘‘ All the chromatics of falling Hope. 
A visual orchestration whose clashing tones 
she stilled with shrewd and tender wisdom. 
Bracing him at all points with studied 
argument.” Three more present participles 
follow without any person to look after them. 


Roberts (Helen C.), Someruinc New, 6/ 
Duckworth 
The theme of ‘Something New’ has by 
now lost its freshness for novel-readers. A 
rich young lady seeks change from Society 
life by going to lodge with a poor and distant 
relative, and there learns a new philo- 
sophy of life from workers. Though some- 
what loosely knit together, the book con- 
tains some good characterization. 


Roy (D. Kinmount), Lixxep Lives, 6/ 
Heath, Cranton & Ouseley 
It requires a nimble-witted reader to 
follow the twists and turns of this story, 
where past and present events are given 
equal prominence, with confusing results. 
A good deal is told in long soliloquies, 
which we had thought out of date. The 
scene is laid in Scotland, and the time is 
the beginning of the nineteenth century. 


Tighe (Harry), A WatcuHer oF Lire, 6/ 
Heath, Cranton & Ouseley 
The heroine of this book has serious views 
of matrimony and love, and much to say on 
the subject; but in spite of this she falls 
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in love with a man who is already married, 
and is extraordinarily frank, even bold, 
about it. Her character is not convincing. 
The man’s inconsequent, frivolous little 
wife goes away on a long voyage, becomes 
ill, and apparently dies, giving the others 
time to marry before she comes back. This 
seems to us weak. Surely the person who 
cabled to the husband the news of his wife’s 
death would hardly forget to send a second 
cable when she came to life again. 


Vorse (Mary Heaton), THe Very Lirrie 
Person, 1/ net. Constable 
Cheap edition. 


General. 


Army Review, Arriz, 1/ Stationery Office 
The current number of this publication 
maintains its high standard. The South 
African Defence Act (1912) is ably dealt 
with by Brigadier-General G. G. Aston. 

Lieut.-Col. A. B. Lindsay, Indian Army, 
contributes an interesting narrative of the 
1911-12 expedition against the Abors ; and 
the work of a divisional signal company in 
battle is dealt with by Lieut. L. V. Bond in 
a somewhat imaginative article. In ‘ Em- 
ployment of Cavalry in a Retreat’ Lieut.- 
Col. W. H. Greenly sets forth some good 
examples to back his arguments. 

An ‘Open Letter on Artillery,’ by Major 
C. E. D. Budworth, compares the conditions 
of service twenty or thirty years ago with 
those of the present time. 


Essex Review, Apri, 1/6 net. 
Simpkin & Marshall 
Includes articles on ‘ Essex Churchyard 
Trees, 1815-1817,’ and on ‘ William Barlee 
of Clavering,’ by the Rev. Dr. A. Clark; 
and one on ‘ David Livingstone in Essex,’ 
by Mr. Augustus V. Phillips, together with 
a number of other interesting items relating 
to the county. 


Everyman Encyclopedia, Vol. IIT., 1/ net. 
Dent 
We have tested several articles in this 
volume, and found them accurate and 
commendably compact. 


Fuller (Capt. J. F. C.), Huvts on TRarnine 
TERRITORIAL INFANTRY: FROM RE- 
CRUIT TO_TRAINED SOLDIER, 1/6 net. 

Gale & Polden 

A manual of useful hints on every branch 

of the training of Territorial infantry. The 
author points out that the training of the 
Territorial Force, as compared with that 
of the Regular Army, varies in direct pro- 
portion to the time at the disposal of the 
two branches of the service, and, though 
the principles of the Training Manuals 
cannot be differentiated, the course of 
instruction which is laid down for the first 
line must, if applied to the second, be 
modified in proportion as the hours of 
training and instruction are reduced. 


Hungarian Spectator (The), No. 1, 2d. 
Budapest 
This, the journal of the British-American 
Literary Society in Hungary, is an attempt 
to promote a better understanding between 
Hungarians and speakers of English, and is 
edited by Prof. A. B. Yolland. Prof. 
V4mbéry writes reminiscences on Hungary 
and Great Britain, and we notice also 
articles on ‘ Shakespeare in Hungary,’ ‘ The 
English Psychological Novel,’ and * Modern 
Hungarian Drama.’ The last gives some 
interesting details of the success of Lengyel. 
His ‘ Typhoon’ was, it appears, pirated in 
America, and his farce ‘ Well-fitting Dress 
Coats’* will, we are told, “before long be 
amusing the theatregoers of the British 
Capital as it has amused those of Budapest 
and Vienna.” Hungarian drama of to-day 





seems to be suffering from over-production 
and an excess of talent. The editor has an 
article on ‘The Conquest of Hungary’ by 
English fashions in life and letters. A good 
business is now done in English papers and 
books, briar-pipes, and Bird’s-Eye. There 
should be room for the paper, which hopes 
to appear as a monthly from June Ist. 
Already it shows a standard well above that 
of similar publications. 


Journal of the Royal Statistical Society, 
Marcu, 2/6 The Society 
Includes a paper read by Prof. Lincoln 
Hutchinson of the University of California 
before the Royal Statistical Society in 
February, and the discussion that followed. 
The subject was ‘The Panama Canal, and 
Competition for Trade in Latin America, 
the Orient, and Australasia.’ An article on 
‘The Health and Medical Treatment of the 
Uninsured,’ by Mr. Stewart Johnson, forms 
an interesting commentary on the recent 
Insurance Act. 


Matheson (Annie), A Litrte Book oF 
CouRAGE, 2/6 net. Gay & Hancock 
An anthology in prose and verse on the 
subject of personal courage, moral rather 
than physical. The author has been very 
catholic in her choice of extracts, ranging 
from classics like Marcus Aurelius to Mark 
Tapley and living writers; but the book is 
none the worse for that. It is essentially 
a volume to dip into at odd moments, and, 
on the whole, the selection has been very 
judiciously made. 


Mead (Lucia Ames), Sworps AND PLOUGH- 
SHARES, 9/ net. Putnam 
Mrs. Mead has made a contribution to 
the peace movement of the world. We wel- 
come her book the more because its appeal 
is likely to be specially to the populace—in 
other words, to those from whom, it seems, 
salvation from the horror of war must come. 
It is far from our wish to minimize the 
declarations which have been made on 
behalf of the Tsar and others, but so long 
as crowned heads attend even civil func- 
tions, decked out with and surrounded by 
the panoply of war, their words are apt to 
have no more effect than those of other 
people who, while deprecating the evils of 
sweating, embrace every opportunity of 
obtaining articles at prices which obviously 
do not permit of fair wages being paid. 

Mrs. Mead can hardly fail to attract the 
attention of thoughtful readers by her 
vivid presentment of the evils due to the 
squandering of the world’s resources on the 
manufacture of engines of destruction. 
Besides exposing many hoary fallacies, she 
provides a very competent account of the 
peace movement generally, though, as might 
be expected, America and Americans receive 
most notice. 


Modern Business Practice, Vol. VII. 
Gresham Publishing Co. 
The greater part of the penultimate 
volume of this work deals with Accountancy, 
in a manner free from technicalities. There 
are numerous specimen entries. 


Moslem World, Apri, 1/ 
Christian Literature Society for India 
In his paper entitled ‘ After the War’ the 
Rev. W. R. W. Gardner attempts an esti- 
mate of the effects of the struggle between 
Turkey and the Balkan Allies. He expects 
in the near future a severe and prolonged 
conflict in Asiatic Turkey between the 
ideas of liberalism and the old school of 
Moslem theological thought. Several of 
the articles merit attention, notably Capt. 
Wyman Bury’s ‘Islam and Civilisation,’ 
and ‘ A Plea for the Malays,’ by Mr. Charles 
E. G. Tisdall. 





Naish (P. LI.), CorestNuts Hor anp Coxp, 
1/ net. Heath, Cranton & Ouseley 
A number of stories—some good, some 
bad, and some indifferent—strung together 
without much regard to arrangement. 
Many fully deserve the name conveyed 
by the title; but after-dinner humor- 
ists will, no doubt, be able to cull something 
to add to their repertory, since the present 
public remembers little of what it reads, 
and has little knowledge of the past. 


Nelson’s Hobby Books: Hanpy-Work, by 
Graystoke; GARDENING, by L. 
Williams, 1/ net each. 

Both these modest little books are excel- 
lent. The one is as complete and as clearly 
and sensibly written a handbook of all the 
many jobs awaiting the willing householder 
as any Garden City man could wish to have 
in his pocket. 

The other contains very much more of 
good sense, useful information, and the 
proper gardening spirit than many a pre- 
tentious and expensive work. Neverthe- 
less, we do not think the writer of the latter 
book is on ground very safe for his reputa- 
tion when he comes to indicate sources of 
supply. For, useful to the beginner as such 
information undoubtedly is, the mention in 
such a book of the names of good seedsmen 
the author happens to know, and the 
omission of other names equally good, can 
hardly be considered fair. 


New Statesman (The), a WEEKLY REVIEW 
oF Po.itics AND LITERATURE, No. 1, 
with Literary Supplement, 6d. 

10, Great Queen St., W.C. 

The New Statesman makes an excellent 
start. Its contents are soundly and cogently 
written, and none the worse for the absence 
of those fireworks which’ some people regard 
as indispensable for the heaven-born critic 
of life and politics. |We note a sensible 
article on ‘ Wireless De ag ee! and an- 
other on ‘The Outlook for London.’ Mr. 
and Mrs. Webb begin a series on the question 

‘ What is Socialism ?’ and those who regard 

economics as dismal will find excellent 

literary diversion, including characteristic 
work by Mr. W. H. Davies and Mr. Belloc, 
and some piquant prose studies in humanity. 

We arefspecially pleased to see a page 

devoted to ‘ Books in General,’ for, thanks 

to the energy of the publishers in providing 
paragraphs, there is little done in this way 
which shows any independence or originality. 


Official Register of Harvard University : 
REPORTS OF THE PRESIDENT AND THE 
TREASURER OF HARVARD COLLEGE, 
1911-12. 3 University, Cambridge, Mass. 


The various Reports include a good deal 
of interest. The details of “‘ exchange pro- 
fessors* record the advent of a Professor 
of Byzantine History from France, and 
another of Zoology from Breslau. Ex- 
changes were also arranged with four 
Western colleges. English Universities will 
look with envy on the pages devoted to 
‘ Gifts for Capital * and ‘ Gifts for Immediate 
Use.’ In the Psychological Laboratory 
“very eager research work” is noted, and 
one student appears to have made “an 
exact statistical analysis of the various 
consonants and vowels in a large number 
of English poets.” The section on ‘ Athletic 
Sports’ shows the degrading influence of 
American methods. We gather that “ um- 
pires still fail to enforce the rules which 
limit the remarks of players,” and that the 
settlement of the date for the boat-race with 
Yale was made by men who did not question 
each other’s sincerity. The official comment 
on this happy arrangement is: ‘‘ This would 
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seem, and should be, a matter of course ; 
my excuse for mentioning it is its inexcusable 
novelty.” 


Phillips (Lady), A FrienpLy GERMANY: 
Way Nor ? 2/6 net. Constable 


While making no attempt to deal ex- 
haustively with Anglo-German relations, 
Lady Phillips has succeeded in suggesting 
new trains of thought, and putting a new 
point of view, to those who have come to 
the conclusion that war between Great 
Britain and Germany is inevitable and 
impending. She considers it desirable and 
perfectly feasible that the two countries 
should eventually be united by a close bond 
of friendship, and expresses the view that 
the agitation which is seeking to divide 
them is mainly artificial. She hits off the 
present position thus :— 

** England still treats Germany asa poor relation. 

Germany is so afraid that its new greatness will 
not be recognized that it is constantly and aggres- 
sively advertising it.” 
If this be true, as she avers, it is an attitude 
of mind which can easily be cured by sane 
and sensible reasoning. But there are 
other and more solid difficulties in the way, 
though Lady Phillips handles them fear- 
lessly. Her book should be widely read at 
the present time. 


Whitten (Wilfred), A Lonponer’s Lonpon, 
6/ Methuen 


The fascination of London for the Lon- 
doner is not a thing to be explained away 
in mere words; it would require an epic 
wrung from the soul of a poet even to hint 
at the truth, and then, maybe, we should 
arrive no further than at the borderland. 
The Londoner himself would be the first to 
realize and admit the immensity of the task ; 
outwardly he is content to view;his city as 
merely a pleasant place to live in, but 
in his secret heart he knows that the 
spell goes far deeper than that. It may 
be, therefore, that Mr. Whitten, in writing 
his book, has attempted the impossible, and 
that to this fact alone may be attributed his 
only partial success in the task he has set 
himself. On the other hand, we are inclined 
to think that it is a consciousness of his 
responsibility that is largely accountable for 
his comparative failure, though “failure” is 
too strong a word. Was it this conscious- 
ness, we wonder, that led him into such 
suspicions of ‘‘ preciousness”’ as that with 
which he closes his otherwise fascinating 
opening chapter, entitled ‘The Veils of 
Yesterday,’ which treats of the London of 
twenty-five years ago ? 

“We may have felt,” he writes, ‘‘on certain 
papers nights—as who has not?—the singular 
reshness of the west wind in Oxford Street, and 
the remote hour returns on the wind. Or, when 
Summer first touches us, we think of the great 
days of enchantment that will roll again over Hyde 
Park and Kensington Gardens when the palms are 
spread, and the axles hum, and the parapet of the 
Serpentine Bridge is warm to the arms of lovers.” 


This is not quite what we ask of the ideal 
chronicler of the charm of London, yet, with 
a slightly different touch, it might have 
been made amply satisfying. This is charac- 
teristic of the book all through—a_ book, 
let us hasten to add, which every one who 
loves his London should read, for it has 
many merits which can only be hinted at 
here. It is, moreover, eminently readable, 
and the delightful illustrations by Mr. 
Frank L. Emanuel form an additional claim 
to a permanent place upon our shelves. 


Yale Review, Aprit, $3 a year. 
New Haven, Yale Publishing Assoc. 


appears in the present number, is a thought- 
ful contribution in which the author con- 
siders how far the American college has 
responded to changes, other than those 
brought about by the extension of scientific 
discovery, in the intellectual life, in the 
hope of finding in such consideration help 
towards the solutjon of problems with 
which the College is now occupied. Other 
articles which will repay careful reading are 
‘Shakespeare as an Economist,’ by Mr. 
Henry W. Farnam ; ‘ Dante as the Inspirer 
of Italian Patriotism,’ by Mr. William 
Roscoe Thayer: and ‘A Speculation as to 
Disarmament,’ by Mr. T. 8. Woolsey. 


Annuals. 


City of London Year-Book and Civic Directory 
for 1913, 5/ net. Collingridge 
This useful year-book may be said to 
form a complete guide to the life of the City, 
alike in its municipal, commercial, and social 
aspects. The Municipal Section includes 
full lists of the members of the Corporation 
and the London County Council, together 
with articles detailing the past year’s work 
of those two bodies. Further information 
given refers to the several other rating 
concerns of the City and Metropolis. The 
City Guilds’ Section details the history and 
activities of each Company, with particulars 
of City schools and a list of City churches ; 
while in the Commercial Section will be 
found a complete official list of the members 
of the Stock Exchange, Baltic, and Lloyd’s. 


Crockford’s Clerical Directory, 1913,{20/ Cox 
We are glad to! have the latest edition of 
this admirable volume. The changes in its 
form and arrangement seem to us judicious. 
The Preface is both sensible and humorous, 
keeping up in the latter respect the reputa- 
tion of past editors who have taken in 
ood part extraordinary demands and 
oolish complaints. The literary work of 
the clergy is to be noticed in future only 
when it is of an educational character. This 
may be regretted by those who look to 
‘ Crockford’ above all for completeness, but 
is reasonable, since most forms of non- 
educational writing—the novel especially— 
get ample advertisement elsewhere. 


Year-Book of the Viking Society’for Northern 
Research, Vol. IV., 1911-12, 2/6 
University of London, King’s College 
Contains a number of notes and reports 
on subjects of Northern research, the Annual 
Report of Western Norway by Dr. Haakon 
Schetelig, and reviews of books on anti- 
quarian subjects. 


Pampblet. 


Come Over into Macedonia and Help Us 
(Acts xvi. 9), Preface by Sir Adam 
Block. 

Constantinople, le Comité de 
Publication D.A.C.B. 
An appeal to Englishmen to institute a 
proper inquiry into the alleged atrocities 
perpetrated by the Allies in Macedonia 
during the present war upon the Moslem 
inhabitants, and to call for the punishment 
of the guilty. “The Oriental, and the 

Turk in particular,” says Sir Adam Block 

in his Preface, “has always respected and 

trusted the Englishman, because he is 
known to be a just man. I am afraid that 
this belief is passing away.”’ The present 
pamphlet contains reports from various 





A nee on ‘The College and the Intel- 
lectual Life,’ by Mr. E. P. Morris, which 


one eyewitnesses of the atrocities referred 
to above, and it certainly appears to present 


FOREIGN. 

Poetry. 
Brachvogel (Udo), GepicuTe, 6/ Greve} 
An attractively produced volume of 


poems by a German-American. Herr Brach- 
vogel’s verses extend over a number of 
years, and many of them are now of little 
interest. They range over a considerable 
variety of styles and subjects, and at times, 
as in the two poems inspired by the Boer 
War, they glow with genuine warmth, while 
elsewhere they exhibit delicacy and music. 
A collection of translations into German 
bears witness to great skill in this direction ; 
“We are Seven,’ for example, is rendered 
with accuracy and freedom from bathos. 


Pbilosopby. 


Schopenhauer-Gesellschaft, ZweiTes Jaur- 
BucH, 1913 
Kiel, Schmidt & Klaunig 

Full of details and comments of all sorts 
concerning Schopenhauer, this volume bears 
his book-plate, and has as frontispiece photo- 
graphs of two of his houses in Frankfort. 
The contributors are of various countries, 
Mr. Alfred Forman supplying two Sonnets 
in English; Signor Carlo Formichi of Pisa 
an article on ‘Schopenhauer and Indian 
Philosophy’; and M. André Fauconnet an 
‘Examen critique de la Théorie des Idées.’ 
We have found of most interest the articles 
on ‘ Heine’s and Schopenhauer’s Aisthetic 
Views: a Parallel,’ by Herr Wilhelm Ebel, 
and an ingenious, but somewhat fanciful dis- 
cussion by Herr von Gottschalk of the Sym- 
phonies of Beethoven in the terms of 
Schopenhauer’s philosophy. The Adagio of 
the Ninth Symphony is regarded as a com- 
plete expression by Beethoven of ‘“ das 
unzerstorbare, wahre Wesen des mensch- 
lichen Willens.”’ 

We notice also a philosophic Marchen by 
Maria Groener, which seems to us exces- 
sively sentimental, and an exposition of the 
source of a pregnant phrase of Schopen- 
hauer’s, ‘‘ Obit anus abit onus.”’ 


History and Biograpby. 


Annales de la Société Jean-Jacques Rousseau, 
Vol. VIII., 1912. Geneva, Jullien ; 
Paris, Champion 
This volume includes articles on the 
influence of Rousseau in the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries, the latter inquiry as 
regards England being treated by Mr. 
Gosse in an article translated by M. Alfred 
Mercier. We notice also an elaborate dis- 
cussion, with facsimiles, of the Favre manu- 
script of ‘Emile’ in Rousseau’s autograph, 
which throws light on his methods of com- 
position; and an elaborate Bibliography, 
which includes references in books not 
entirely or expressly devoted to Rousseau. 


Lambeau (Lucien), Vaucrrarp, “ Histoire 
des Communes annexées & Paris en 
1859.” Paris, Leroux 

The Conseil Général of the Department of 
the Seine, having already assisted in the 
publication of monographs on its seventy- 
seven communes, is publishing a new series 
on the eleven communes annexed to Paris 
in 1859. A volume on Bercy has appeared ; 

Vaugirard now follows; and Montmartre, 

Passy, Auteuil, and the rest will come later. 

This encouragement of local history by the 

local authorities is deserving of praise; 

unfortunately, it is seldom given in England, 
where the study of local history suffers for 
want of similar assistance. M. Lambeau’s 
monograph is a model of its kind—well 
arranged, lucid and now and then sprightly 
in style, and carefully documented. It is 
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one of that long, dreary street the Rue de | 
Vaugirard, which leads away south-westward | 
from the Odéon to the scene of this uneventful 

history. The street is probably the old | 
Roman road to Chartres. The fertile plain | 
through which it passes was early acquired 
by the Benedictines of Saint Germain des 
Pris. In 1256 their abbot, Gerard de 
Moret, built a small country-house, and gave 
the estate the new name of Val Gerard, 
which soon became Vaugirard. The village 
suffered in the wars of the League, when it 
was occupied by Henry of Navarre. To the 
seventeenth-century wits it was a sort of 
Little Pedlington. M. Lambeau has un- 
earthed the original “‘ greffier de Vaugirard,”’ 
who could not write while any one was look- 





ing at him, in a forgotten comedy of 1638, | 


‘Les Nopces de Vaugirard.’ La Fontaine 
satirically refers to the people ‘“ qui pren- 
draient Vaugirard pour Rome.” 

Later the village became a_ pleasure 
resort—not too respectable, as some anec- 
dotes show—and the country residence of 
actresses like Mlle. Dangeville. The com- 
mune, extended to the Seine at the Revolu- 
tion, lost Grenelle in 1830, and was itself 
merged in its great neighbour in 1859. The 
drawings by Palaiseau in 1819 of the eight 
barriers or gate-houses for the collection of 
octroi show that Vaugirard was still a rural 
suburb. But between 1810 and 1859 the 
population increased eleven-fold, from 3,401 
to 37,584, apart from the new district of 
Grenelle, and Vaugirard lost the rusticity 
which had been its only charm. 

M. Lambeau’s book will be of great value 
to the student of French local administra- 
tion, because it gives abundance of detail 
and several old maps. We shall await with 
interest his treatment of Montmartre, which 
still has a character of its own such as Vau- 
girard never had. 


Lettres inédites de John Locke 4 ses Amis 
Nicolas Thoynard, Philippe van Lim- 
borch, et Edward Clarke, edited, with 
Introduction and Notes, by Prof. Henry 
Ollwin and Dr. T. J. de Boer, 7.50 gulden 

The Hague, Nijhoff 


It is a fact not universally known that 
a large part of Locke’s correspondence, 
including some letters of importance for the 
history of his intellectual development, has 
remained hitherto unprinted. The letters 
contained in this volume, which bears the 
name of a Dutch publisher, are now issued 
for the first time; they were written by 
Locke to his three friends Nicolas Thoynard. 
Philippe van Limborch, and Edward Clarke. 
The first—whose acquaintance Locke prob- 
ably made shortly after 1677—was a French 
scholar with some repute in science; Van 
Limborch was a Dutch theologian and 
professor, whom Locke first met at Amster- 
dam when he sought refuge in that city in 
1683 ; Clarke was an English friend of whom 
little or nothing is known beyond what is 
revealed in this correspondence. 

The letters are concerned with a variety 
of subjects, among which, as might be 
expected, philosophical and especially scien- 
tific discussions take the first place. Locke’s 
correspondence with Thoynard, which fills 
the greater part of this volume, is chiefly 
concerned with chemical or mechanical 
inventions, or questions of scholarship and 
archzology. 

To his friend Clarke Locke wrote naturally 
in English, but the letters to his foreign 
friends are all composed either in Latin or 
more or less correct French. He uses these 
two languages as interchangeable media, 
often passing from one to the other in the 
same letter without the slightest warning. 
Occasionally, indeed, he blends three or four 





tongues in one sentence, with curious effect, | 


as in the phrase “defectus raév paquet- 
boats.” But these little idiosyncrasies add 
variety to his letters, which are well edited, 
and furnished with the ample notes that 
they require. The volume should be of 
considerable value to students of science and 
history. 


Vauthier (G.), VittemarN, 1790-1870: Essar 
suR SA VIE, SON ROLE, ET SES Ovv- 
RAGES, 3fr. 50. Paris, Perrin 

Villemain, like Guizot and Cousin, began 

his career as professor at a time when the 
courses of a popular professor were among 
the most important events of social and 
literary Paris ; like them, he entered politics, 
and found in literature a refuge and consola- 
tion ‘for the disappointments of a political 
career. He was elected to the Academy at 
the age of 31, and became its Secretary in 
1834. In this position he exercised marked 
influence on the development of French 
literature. Sainte-Beuve, we remember, lays 
stress on this, and M. Vauthier does 
well to treat the subject at some length. 
Almost every great French writer of the 
nineteenth century came into contact with 
Villemain—from Michelet and Thierry (his 
pupils), Victor Hugo, and Lamartine to 
Chateaubriand, Béranger, Tourguénieff, and 
Mistral. The numerous letters to and from 
Villemain quoted in this volume are well 
worth reading. From one of them we 
learn that Sainte-Beuve, in 1830, wished to 
become Professor of French in the University 
of London. Villemain was a great scholar and 
literary critic, but as an historian he suffers 
from insufficiency of materia! and a false 
ideal of form. 


Literary Criticism. 
Faguet (E.), Batzac, “ Les Grands Kerivains 
Frangais,”’ 2fr. Hachette 

This book is an excellent specimen of a 
series which well deserves its reputation. 
Within a brief compass M. Faguet manages 
to give us a clear and animated account of 
the life, works, and influence of Balzac. He is 
able, of course, to speak of the world Balzac 
created as familiar and to do without lengthy 
explanations of scenes and characters; but 
even so the survey is a triumph of lucid 
compression, largely due to skilful quota- 
tion of representative passages, and it has 
that happy wit and ease of expression which 
are particularly French. 

Balzac is not, we should judge, a special 
favourite with M. Faguet. He is credited 
with the supreme gift of endowing his 
characters with vitality, and with describing 
them admirably; but severe reflections are 
made on his style, his powers as a thinker, 
and his views of life, which led him to 
rejoice in the success of rascals. Here we 
recall the fact that Balzac’s model, Walter 
Scott, called his own Waverley a sneaking 
piece of imbecility, and expressed his pre- 
ference for dubious characters. The vir- 
tuous, alas! do not make good “copy.” 
M. Faguet sees this point, and gives it to 
us after some pages of denigration ; in fact, 
more than once we have to wait for the 
*‘ mais’ which qualifies his bold generaliza- 
tions. He has an ingenious discussion of 
the romantic and realistic elements in 
Balzac, and speaks as a purist on faults in 
language. These are less obvious to the 
foreign reader than the longueurs, the 
divagations, commentaries, and “ para- 
bases ’’ which Balzac allows himself :— 

‘* Les ceuvres de Balzac sont une édition annotée 
ar un critique lourd, vulgaire et diffus, qui a eu le 
ront d’insérer ses notes dans le texte, et cet anno- 

tateur c’est Balzac lui-méme.” 

We are not in agreement with all M. Faguet’s 
views on humanity at large or authors in 
particular, but we think his criticism essen- 
tially sound and delightful to read. 





WILLIAM P. W. PHILLIMORE. 

READERS of The Atheneum will regret to 
hear of the death of Mr. W. P. W. Phillimore 
on the 9th inst., in his sixtieth year, at 
Torquay. Born at Nottingham on 27 Oct., 
1853, he was the eldest son of W. P. 
Phillimore, for many years a medical prac- 
titioner in that town. He was educated 
privately and at Queen’s College, Oxford. 
By profession a solicitor, he is best known 
a3 an antiquary and genealogist. 

His indispensable work, ‘ How to write 
a Family History,’ appeared in 1887. A 
second edition was soon called for (both 
have long been out of print), and a Supple- 
ment issued in 1896. This work has proved 
of the utmost use to those endeavouring 
to trace pedigrees, and indicates in what 
quarters information should be _ sought. 
Though now somewhat out of date by 
reason of the opening up of fresh sources, 
it is still a leading textbook on genealogy. 

Perhaps the event that brought Mr. 
Phillimore’s name most prominently into 
public notice was the famous ‘“‘ Shipway 
Case ’’ in 1897, a fraud which he was instru- 
mental in unmasking, and of which a full 
account is printed in his ‘The Principal 
Genealogical Specialist.” Mr. Phillimore in- 
itiated in 1887 ‘“‘ The Index Library,” which 
consisted of a series of Calendars of Wills in 
the various Probate Registries of London 
and the country, and of certain classes of 
records in the Public Record Office. This 
work is bsaing carried on by the British 
Record Society, which has issued to date no 
fewer than forty-five volumes of Calendars of 
Wills, Records, and Abstracts of Records. 

Mr. Phillimors also originated in 1896 a 
series of Scottish Records, which led to 
the Scottish Record Society; likewise, in 
1897, the Thoroton Society, for printing 
Nottinghamshire records; and in 1904 the 
Canterbury and York Society, for printing 
in extenso the Ragisters of the Bishops of 
the Dioceses of Canterbury and York. All 
these Societies are still busy with their re- 
spective work, showing the need there was 
for their existence. 

In 1894 Mr. Phillimore started a series of 
‘Parish Registers”—that is to say, the 
marriages only, from the registers of nearly 
every county in England. So great has 
been the success attending this scheme that 
some 200 volumes, comprising over 1,000 
parishes, have bsen issued to subscribers. 
It should, however, be stated that the 
advent of Mr. Phillimore’s partner, Mr. 
M. T. Blagg, into the firm of Phillimore & 
Co., is responsible for the great recant 
acceleration of the series. 

Fault has been found by many that these 
volumes are not indexed, but Mr. Phillimore’s 
answer to his critics was that ths money 
that would have ben spent on indexing was, 
in his opinion, better spent in printing fresh 
material, and that their indexing could be 
taken in hand later. 

Among other separate publications made 
by Mr. Phillimore may be mentioned 
‘Nottinghamshire Church Bells ’ (1872), 
‘The Family of Middlemore’ (1901), ‘ The 
Family of Holbrow’ (1901), ‘The Law and 
Practise of Grants of Arms ’ (1905), ‘ Changes 
of Name’ (1906), ‘A Calendar of Inquisi- 
tiones post Mortem for Middlesex and 
London’ (1890), ‘ Heralds’ Colleg> and 
Coats of Arms, regarded from a Legal Aspect’ 
(1904), and ‘ Pedigree Work, a Handbook for 
the Genealogical Student ’ (1900). 

Mr. Phillimore was an occasional con- 
tributor to the press on subjects of genea- 
logical interest, and drafted several Bills 
for the custody and preservation of Local 
Records, and was often consulted by mem- 
bers of both Houses. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF 
HISTORICAL STUDIES. 


WE gave in a preliminary note some idea 
of the dimensions of the Congress, which 
make it impossible to notice the papers in 
detail. Later, probably, they will be avail- 
able in some printed form or other, or at 
least a record of the conclusions and dis- 
coveries which they presented. It is to be 
noticed in the first place that the date 
chosen reduced the supply of American 
scholars. Yet the presence of Profs. Andrews 
and Haskins; Dr. J. F. Jameson, the 
historian and Director of the Carnegie 
Institute; Mr. A. C. Myers, the official 
editor of Penn’s Letters; and Dr. C. W. 
Wallace, the Shakespearian scholar, was 
sufficient to show the vivid interest America 
has taken in historical studies. German 
scholars preponderated over Frenchmen, and 
Slavs were much in evidence. The interest- 
ing figures (for English medizvalists) were 
F,. Liebermann, Bémont, Pirenne 
(Belgium), Von Gierke, Paul Meyer, Boubnov 
(Russia), and Bernheim amongst the foreign 
visitors. For the later period Profs. Michael 
(Freiburg) and Blok (Holland), M. de la 
Ronciére (naval history), Dr. Novak (military 
history), and Madame Lubimenko (Eliza- 
beth’s relations with Russia) were pro- 
minent. 

Classical Archeology and Oriental His- 
tory (i.e., Antiquities) included Prof. E. 
Meyer, Dr. T. Reinach, Prof. von Wilamo- 
witz-Moellendorff, and Count Bobrinskoy ; 
Economics, Profs. Lamprecht, Kovalevksy, 
and Schafer; Legal Studies, Profs. von 
Gierke, Galante (Innsbruck), Lenel (Frei- 
burg), and Caillemer ; and Auxiliary Studies, 
Profs. Cordier and Andrews, Dr. Jameson, 
and M. Déprez. 

Amongst British scholars, the following 
were to the fcre at various func- 
tions, as well as in the several sections: 
Profs. Firth, Tout, and Vinogradoff, Arch- 
deacon Cunningham, Prof. Ashley, the Dean 
of Wells, Sir F. Kenyon, Dr. R. L. Poole, 
Prof. Oman, Dr. J. H. Rose. Sir F. Pollock, 
Prof. Goudy, Dr. J. H. Round, Prof. Egerton, 
Mr. H. W. C. Davis, Prof. Gardner, Mr. 
G. P. Gooch, and Mr. F. Madan. 

The British element preponderated largely 
in the section for Medieval and Modern 
Civilization; in the rest the balance of 
nationality was well preserved. 

The Legal Section was remarkably strong, 
and its papers of high quality. The Eco- 
nomic Section was decidedly meagre, both 
as to quantity and quality of papers. 

One of the features of the Congress was 
the attention paid to auxiliary studies and 
the activity of the archivists present. We 
recall the fact that on the occasion of the 
last Congress of Archivists, three years ago, 
the Belgian authorities were unable to 
secure the attendance of any archivist of 
repute from this country. and came to the 
conclusion that only one scientific writer on 
the subject existed here. It is satisfactory 
to note that several papers dealing with 
Archives were either read or promised by 
English scholars, and this advance in the 
right direction is doubtless due to the 
interest taken in the pending Report of 
the Royal Commission on Public Records. 
In fact, by far the most important of the 
— referred to was read by one of the 

mmissioners. Another feature was the 
excellence of the papers relating to Colonial, 
Naval, and Military History. 

Amongst the social functions the dinners 
iven by the Royal Historical Society, 
iM. Government, and the Lyceum Club 
were successful. The visits to the British 











sities, were well patronized, but the various 
arrangements were a heavy tax on personal 
effort. The authorities responsible should 
have paid more attention in good time to the 
organization of the whole meeting. Amongst 
the foreign scholars prevented from attending 
the Congress, Profs. Naville and Altamira 
are noticeable. 

The decision to hold the next Congress 
in St. Petersburg was a foregone conclusion, 
but there would be many Russian scholars 
in favour of Moscow as an alternative site. 
Possibly the question of changing the date 
may still have to be considered. | 








THE BUTLER LIBRARY. 


ON Wednesday, the 9th inst., and the two 
following days Messrs. Sotheby sold the fourth 
portion of the library of the late Mr. Charles 
Butler, the chief lots being the following: Petrus 
de Abano, Conciliator Differentiarum Philo- 
sophorum, 1472, 31/. Aretino, De Bello Italico, 
1470, 347. Biblia Hebraica, 17 vols. in 8, 1544-6, 
bound for Count Hoym, 30/7. Camoens, Lusiad, 
translated by Sir R. Fanshawe, 1655, 291. 10s. 
Chaucer, Canterbury Tales, printed by R. Pynson, 
ce. 1493, 1251. Curtius, De Gestis Alexandri 
Magni, Italian MS., 15th century, 447. Drake, 
Eboracum, 6 vols., 1736, 341. Glanville, Pro- 
priétaire des Choses, printed at Lyons, ec. 1495, 
291. Gafurius, Theorica Musice, 1492, 251. 
Lascaris, Erotemata, &c., 1495, 281. Missale 
Insignis Ecclesie Trajectensis, 1497, 24]. Moliére, 
Cuvres, 6 vols., 1734, 441. Niccolini, Case e 
Monumenti di Pompei, 4 vols., 1854-96, 201. 
Saxton, Maps of the Counties of England and 
Wales, 1575-9, 431. 10s. Simplicii Hypomnemata, 


1499, 261. Turrecremata, Materia Aurea, 2 vols., 
1481, 231. Voragine, Leben der Heiligen, 1488, 


481. The total of the sale was 2,192/. 14s. 6d. 








MAY MAGAZINES. 


The Cornhill contains the customary instalments 
of * Michael Ferrys,’ by Mrs. Henry de la Pasture 
fety Clifford), and ‘Thorley Weir,’ by Mr. E. F. 

nson. Miss M. Betham-Edwards contributes a 
second sketch ‘From an Islington Window.’ 
‘Farmer Jeremy and his Ways’ is a study of an 
almost traditional type of John Bull by Prof. L. P. 
Jacks. The gradual change in type and character 
of John Bull is also,discussed with a light touch in 
‘Our National Complexion,’ by Mr. Frederick 
Boyle. Natural science is represented by ‘The 
Perception of Light in Plants,’ by Mr. Harold 
Wager. Archdeacon Hutton contributes a bio- 
graphical account of James Gairdner, the historian. 
‘Concerning Crocodiles’ is an Indian sketch by 
Shelland Bradley. Short stories are ‘ Hil,’ by Miss 
M. Edith Durham, and * A Broken Reece,’ by Miss 
V. H. Friedlaender. Mr. John Foster has some 
verse under the title ‘Civis Romanus Sum.’ 


Chambers’s Journal for May will contain the 
following: ‘The House by the Moor,’ by E. B. 
Shuldham ; ‘ Old-Time Soldiering in India,’ by 
Capt. Owen Wheeler ; -‘ Atlantic Gold,’ by J. J. 
Bell ; ‘ The Geographical Distribution of Capital,’ 
by Herbert H. Bassett; ‘Sir Walter Scott at 
Milton-Lockhart’; ‘ Prison Treatment of Crimi- 
nals,’ by Lord Guthrie; ‘The Anti-Airship Gun,’ 
by Breech-Screw; ‘A Remarkable People at 
Panama’; ‘The Heart of Things,’ by Henry 
Leach; ‘ Horned Lizards,’ by Prof. J. Arthur 
Thomson; and ‘Treasure in Waiting.’ 

Harper's Magazine will contain the opening 
chapters of ‘The Coryston Family,’ a novel by 
Mrs. Humphry Ward; ‘The ilderness of 
Northern Korea,’ by C. Andrews; ‘ Beyond 
the Tides,’ a story, by Richard Matthews Hallet ; 
‘The Power that Serves,’ by Alan Sullivan ; ‘The 
Great Little Man,’ a story, by Florida Pier ; ‘The 
Dreamers,’ a poem, by Theodosia Garrison ; * Land- 
locked,’ a story, by Grace Lathrop Collin; 
‘Captains oi the Seven Seas,’ by George Harding ; 
*The End and the Means,’ a story, by Katharine F. 
Gerould ; ‘My Quest in the Arctic,’ sixth paper, 
by Vilhjalmur Stefansson ; ‘ Mr. Munro’s Doctrine,’ 
a story, Clarence Day, jun. ; a woodcut illustra- 
tion of Homer Martin’s ‘The Mussel - Gatherers,’ 
with a comment by W. Stanton Howard; the con- 
clusion of Sir Gilbert Parker's novel ‘The Judg- 
ment House’; ‘The Common Lot,’ a a ey by 
Lizette Woodworth Reese; ‘The Little Wet Foot : 
a Story in Two Parts,’ Part II., by William Gilmore 
mer; ‘Lincoln’s Alma Mater,’ by Eleanor 
Atkinson; ‘A Hostage to Virtue,’ a story, by 





Museum, the Record Office, and Lambeth 
Palace, and the excursions to the Univer- 


Olivia Howard Dunbar ; and ‘ May is Building her 





NEXT WEEK’S BOOKS. 


Philosophy. 
APRIL 
25 Ancient ‘Ideals, a Study of Intellectual and 
Spiritual Growth from Early Times to the Estab. 
lishment of Christianity, by Henry Osborn Taylor, 
Litt.D., Second Edition, 2 vols., 21/ net. 


a Macmillan 
25 In Quest of Truth, by Capt. H. Stansbury, 
3/6 net. Watts 


History and Biography. 


_23 An Autobiography, by Sir William Butler, 
New Edition, 6/ net. Constable 


Geography and Travel. 


21 Confessions of a Tenderfoot, by Ralph Stock, 
10/6 net. Grant Richards 
22 Peeps into Persia, by Dorothy de Warzee, 
12/6 net. Hurst & Blackett 
24 Rambles in Kent, by Dr. J. Charles Cox, 
illustrated, 6/ Methuen 


Economics. 
25 Essays in Taxation, by Prof. E. R. A. Selig- 


man, Eighth Fdition, 17/ net. Macmillan 
Sociology. 

25 American Syndicalism, by J. G. Brooks, 5/6 

net. Macmillan 
Education. 


25 The Origin and Ideals of the Modern School, 
by Francisco Ferrer, 6d. net paper, 9d. net cloth. 
Watts 
School- Books. 


25 A Laboratory Manual for Physical and Com- 
mercial ego any by Prof. R. 8. Tarr and Prof. 
O. D. von Engeln, 3/6 net. Macmillan 

25 A New Algebra, by S. Barnard and J. M. 
Child, Parts I-IV., without Answers, 4/ 


Macmillan 

Fiction. 
21 The Strength of the Hills, by Halliwell Sut- 
cliffe, 6 Stanley Paul 


iffe, 6/ 
21 The Lost Destiny, by G. Villiers Stuart, 6/ 
Stanley Paul 
21 The Unholy Estate, by Douglas Sladen, New 
Edition, 2/ net. Stanley Paul 
21 The Free Marriage, by Keighley Snowden 
New Edition, 2/ net. Stanley Paul 
22 The Daughter-in-Law, by E. W. Savi, 6/ 
Hurst & Blackett 
22 Macmillan’s Sevenpenny Series: Richard 
Carvel, by Winston Churchill ; The Philanderers, 
by A. E. W. Mason; The Virginian, by Owen 
woe: A Village Tragedy, by Margaret L. 


s. 
23 Rue and Roses, an Autobiographical Story, by 
Angela Langer. einemann 
23 Isle of Thorns, by Miss S. Kaye Smith, 6/ 
Constable 
23 The Heart of the Hills, by John Fox, jun., 6/ 
Constable 
24 Chance the Piper, by Agnes and Egerton 
Castle, 6/ Smith & Elder 
25 Sunia, and Other Stories, by Mrs. Diver. 
Blackwood 
General. 


24 The Mirror of the Sea, by Joseph Conrad, 
New Edition, 5/ Methuen 
24 The Other Great Illusion, by J. W. Petavel, 
6d. net. Allen 
25 National Life and Character, a Forecast, by 
C. H. Pearson, New Impression, 5/ net. 

Macmillan 

25 Sex Antagonism, by W. Heape, 7/6 net. 
, . - Constable 
25 War and its Essential Kealities, by Norman 
Angell, 6d. net paper, 7d. net cloth. Watts 
25 Li Hung Chang’s Scrapbook, edited by Sir 
Hiram Maxim, 7/6 net. Watts 
25 The Silent Isle, by A. C. Benson, New Edition, 


3/6 net. Smith & Elder 
Science. 

24 The Ring of Nature, by G. G. Desmond, 
illustrated, 5/ net. Methuen 
Fine Art. 

24 Michelangelo, by R. W. Carden, 10/6 net. 
Constable 
24 The Churches of Cumberland and Westmor- 
land, by Dr. Charles J. Cox, 2/6 net. Allen 
Drama. 


21 Handbook to the Stratford-on-Avon Festiva 





House,’ a poem, by Richard Le Gallienne. 


1, 
edited by R. R. Buckley, 1/ net. Allen 
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Literary Gossip. 


Tue Final Report of the Royal Com- 
mission which has been for some time 
inquiring into University education in 
London was issued on Tuesday last, and 
is: a drastic document. The Commis- 
sioners consider the present organization 
of the University fundamentally defective, 
and incapable of providing or developing 
into a University worthy of London. 
They call special attention to the relations 
of the internal and external sides, and the 
combination in the University of a large 
number of educational institutions differ- 
ently related to it, and, further, of different 
educational standards and aims. The 
chief recommendations are embodied in 
the form of a new constitution. 


WE notice with pleasure the election 
of Dr. L. R. Farnell as Rector of Exeter 
College in place of Dr. W. W. Jackson, 
whose resignation we announced some 
weeks ago. Dr. Farnell’s connexion with 
the College has been of the closest since 
his undergraduate days. He has for 
many years served the University as 
Lecturer in Classical Archeology, and 
was likewise the first to hold the Wilde 
Lectureship in Comparative Religion. His 
writings on these subjects, especially his 
monumental work on * The Cults of the 
Greek States, have won him a wide 
reputation. 

THE Royat CoMMIssiION ON PUBLIC 
REcoRDs will not take any evidence at its 
next meeting on the 24th and 25th inst., 
a series of inspections of London archives 
having been arranged. The Commission 
has now collected a considerable amount 
of information on the subject of the re- 
positories of the superior and inferior 
courts of record and statutory registries 
in London, and will shortly conclude this 
part of its inquiry. 

WE congratulate Mr. Rupert Brooke, 
who is well known for his poetical work, 
on securing a Fellowship at King’s 
College, Cambridge. His academic dis- 
tinctions include two awards for Shake- 
spearian knowledge. 

WE also congratulate the Rev. E. G. 
Selwyn on his appointment as Warden of 
Radley. He has already made his mark 
at Cambridge, and, if heredity counts for 
anything, should win distinction in his 
new sphere. 

Tue Fouts ExuIBITION organized by 
the Glasgow Bibliographical Society was 
opened in Glasgow University on Saturday 
last. Its object is to illustrate the work 
of the Foulis brothers in early Glasgow 
printing, and a number of valuable books, 
mostly classical, have been lent for the 
purpose. Among them are the ‘Synopsis 
Metaphysical’ which belonged to Adam 
Smith and David Garrick’s copy of 
Horace. 

Pror. FITzMAURICE-KELLY, as Norman 
MacColl Lecturer at Cambridge, is deliver- 
ing five discourses on ‘ The Lyric Poetry 
of Spain ’ from Monday to Friday next. 





THE ARISTOTELIAN SOCIETY, THE BRI- 
TISH PSYCHOLOGICAL SOCIETY, AND THE 
Mind AssoctaTIon intend to hold a joint 
session on June 7th and 8th. The pro- 
ceedings will include two symposia and the 
discussion of a paper on ‘ Memory.’ 


In the forthcoming number of The 
Inbrary Mr. Alfred Pollard propounds a 
possible solution of the mystery attach- 
ing to the ill-printed little duodecimo 
of ‘ Robinson Crusoe,’ bearing the same 
date as the first authorized edition, but 
giving the hero’s name as “ Robeson 
Cruso ’’ and many variant readings. The 
book was the subject of correspondence in 
our columns a few years ago, but the 
problem is complicated by the appearance 
of some of the same readings in the third 
authorized edition, and no agreement has 
been reached. Up to the present only a 
single copy has been known, but since 
Mr. Pollard’s article was written a second 
(wanting the last leaf) has come to light, 
and has been acquired by the British 
Museum. 


Messrs. MACMILLAN are preparing a 
uniform edition of the works of Sir 
Gilbert Parker. It will be known as the 
Imperial Edition, and consist of eighteen 
volumes. The long and short novels, the 
short stories, and the verse are included 
with certain work which hitherto has 
appeared only in magazines or been printed 
privately. Sir Gilbert Parker has provided 
a general introduction to the edition as a 
whole, and a special one to each volume. 
Photogravure frontispieces from original 
pictures by well-known artists are also 
furnished. The set is to be issued at the 
rate of three volumes a month, beginning 
in May. 

UnpeER the title ‘The Fringe of the 
East,’ Messrs. Macmillan will publish 
shortly an account by Mr. Harry Charles 
Lukach of a journey which he undertook 
through past and present provinces of 
Turkey. A number of illustrations, 
mainly from photographs by the author, 
have been included. 

THAT popular American writer, Mr. 
Winston Churchill, is about to issue a 
novel, entitled ‘The Inside of the Cup,’ 
through Messrs. Macmillan. It sets forth 
the personal history of a young clergyman, 
and the transformation of his views. 


Messrs. SmitH & ELpDER will publish | : 
| national Law,’ 


shortly Mrs. Henry de la  Pasture’s 
story ‘Michael Ferrys.’ now appearing 
serially in The Cornhill Magazine. 

Messrs. BLackwoop will publish next 
Friday ‘Sunia, and Other Stories,’ by 








Mrs. Maud Diver, who has made a name | 


in Anglo-Indian fiction. 


z = | mY ; 
Mr. ALGERNON BLAckwoop has written | on Sunday last, in his seventy-third year, 


a new story to which he has given the | of Mr, Jumes Bell, founder of the firm ot 


title ‘ A Prisoner in Fairyland (the Book 
that ‘‘ Uncle Paul” wrote).’ The central 
idea is the tremendous influence of 
Thought. The book will be published by 
Messrs. Macmillan. 

The same publishers are bringing out a 
novel by Mr. Gerald O’Donovan which is 
likely to arouse considerable discussion 





inasmuch as it constitutes a measured 
indictment of the Roman Catholic Church 
in Ireland to-day. It will bear the title 
‘Father Ralph.’ 


‘Srupres in British HisToRY AND 
Po.itics,’ by Mr. D. P. Heatley, will be 
published by Messrs. Smith & Elder on 
May Ist. The studies range from Church 
history in ‘ Bacon, Milton, Laud: Three 
Points of View,’ to an estimate of Mait- 
land’s work. 


Messrs. CONSTABLE are publishing 
shortly ‘The Nation and the Empire,’ 
a collection of speeches and addresses by 
Lord Milner; and a volume of reminis- 
cences by Mr. A. G. Bradley, entitled 
‘Other Days,’ which includes details of 
the author’s father (Dean Bradley), both 
as a boy at Rugby and as Head Master of 
Marlborough. Mr. Bradley also writes 
concerning Exmoor, Midlothian, Canada, 
and Virginia. 

A NEW volume of dramatic stories by 
Mr. Egerton Castle and his wife will be 
published by Messrs. Smith & Elder 
next Thursday under the title of ‘ Chance 
the Piper.’ The stories range in period and 
scenery from the days of the Great Plague 
of London to those of the Regency and 
of recent wars; but throughout runs one 
leading idea, the far-reaching effects of a 
seeming freak of chance in bringing out 
the man and the hour. 


Messrs. CONSTABLE expect to publish 
in May the authorized ‘Life of John 
Bright,’ by Mr. G. M. Trevelyan. 

At the request of Public Library assist- 
ants in various parts of the country, Mr. 
I. Henry Quinn, the Chelsea Librarian, 
author of ‘A Manual of Library Cata- 
loguing’ (a textbook of the Library 
Association examinations, now out of 
print), has prepared an entirely new work, 
embodying the most recent theory and 
practice of the subject. This will be pub- 
lished within a few weeks by Messrs. 
Truslove & Hanson. 


Dr. JoHn WeEsTLAKE, who died on 
Monday last in his eighty-sixth year, had 
of late been in retirement, but he retained 
to the end his remarkable intellect. He 
held the Professorship of International 
Law at Cambridge from 1888 to 1908, 
and his books on the subject are classical, 
especially his ‘ Treatise on Private Inter- 
which reached a fourth 
edition in 1905. He was one of the 
members of the International Court of 
Arbitration from 1900 to 1906, and pub- 
lished from time to time important 
pronouncements in the press on legal 
questions. 


NorriIncHAM papers record the death: 


Messrs. J. & H. Bell, booksellers and 
publishers of Carlton Street, Nottingham. 
Mr. Bell had controlled the business for 
twenty-six years, and it was his enter- 
prise which developed it. A kindly man 
with cultivated tastes and a zeal for 
public service, he was widely esteemed 
in the neighbourhood. 


—_— 
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Lritish Diving Ducks. By J. G. Millais. 
Vol. I. (Longmans & Co.) 


Ix this, the first of two volumes, Mr. 
Millais enters upon a companion mono- 
graph to his ‘ British Surface-Feeding 
Ducks.’ As an authority he stands by 
himself. He has made this particular 
field of study his own for some thirty 
years, in the course of which his in- 
vestigations have been pursued as far 
afield as Iceland, Scandinavia, Canada, 
Alaska, Southern Europe, and North 
Africa; for the majority of the species 
described do not breed in our islands. 
Indeed, his researches into the habits 
of birds which he justly claims to be 
* without exception the most difficult to 
study” have been of so exhaustive a 
character as to be in a real sense insepar- 
able from his own life. Even to-day 
very few public or private museums are 
of any practical value in this branch of 
ornithology, and, to a great extent, he has 
had to collect his own specimens in order 
to establish the ‘“‘ various changes, often 
intricate and slow, through which the 
ducks pass during life.’ In recent years 
he had the rare fortune to meet Mr. 
Schiédler of Copenhagen, who was indeed 
a kindred spirit, and from his unique 
collection supplied the material for filling 
up gaps. 

Mr. Millais, in mentioning the fact that 
colour-changes are by no means so 
pronounced or so complicated in this 
group of birds as in the surface-feeders, 
refers briefly to a controversy to which 
his first monograph gave rise. He 
staunchly maintains his own views, in 
which he is supported by Mr. Schidler and 
other specialists. Whatever the explana- 
tion may be, he regards it as indisputable 
that a fully grown feather is capable of 
changing both colour and pattern, apart 
from any fading or wearing process. Mr. 
Schidler, indeed, while admitting the 
difficulty of finding an explanation, writes: 
“It seems to me a weak point to wish to 
prove that which cannot take place when 
it does so.” 

As regards nomenclature the author 
says: ‘ I have adopted those names which 
seem best to me, a course all working 
ornithologists will probably follow till the 
end of the chapter.” In view of this 
assertion we must not overlook a foot-note 
on another page, which points out that 
the work was already in the press before 
the publication of the ‘ Hand-list of 
British Birds.’ Inasmuch, however, as 
Mr. Millais finds himself in disagreement 
with its classification of this group, he 
might not in any case have been willi 
to sacrifice his own views in the interests of 
uniformity. He is himself all in favour 
of simplification, and this volume is con- 
fined to those ducks which he includes 
in the two genera of Nyroca and 
Clangula. Only five species of those dealt 
with can be called in any sense common 
as regards the British Isles. The “ divers 





reasons ”’ for which ducks submerge them- 
selves do not in reality present so difficult 
a conundrum as other features of their 
natural history. Of such operations Mr. 
Millais writes :— 

“As a rule diving ducks do not pursue 
fish or water creatures for any great distance 
under the surface, as Grebes and Divers do, 
but rather select food that is stationary on 
the bottom or directly in their course. They 
can remain under water for one minute or 
even more, and for the most part swallow 
all their food under water in the place 
where it is found, although sometimes they 
will bring large substances to the surface, 
and here break them up or complete the 
action of swallowing. Unless hurried, fright- 
ened, or wounded, most of the species propel 
themselves under water solely with the feet, 
but several of them half-open the wings, 
while the eider often ‘ flies’ with its wings 
under water, using its feet as well. This I 
have myself seen many times. Most of the 
diving ducks dive and proceed directly 
against the current down to the feeding 
spot, but the common Golden-Eye, and 
probably all the species of Clangula, work 
down to the bottom in spiral curves where 
the water is at all deep. 


The proceedings are followed in much 
fuller detail under the separate species. 
The tufted duck and the golden-eye have 
been watched turning over stones of 
considerable size at the bottom with their 
bills. The daring feeding operations of 
the harlequin duck under crashing water- 
falls must be a sight worth witnessing. 
Though, as we are told, “ all diving ducks 
first consider safety and then food supply,” 
they are not all equally astute in the 
matter of sentinels. Thus the golden- 
eyes when feeding in flocks near the shore 
will dive all together, a fact which is 
naturally turned to account by a 
wary stalker, who —like Gitke on 
Heligoland—finds it a comparatively easy 
matter to approach by a series of short 
rushes and take cover before their re- 
appearance on the surface. Otherwise the 
golden-eye is the first to give the alarm, 
and the author is inclined to credit this 
duck, at any rate, with considerable 
powers of scent which make it harder to 
approach. In several instances, he tells 
us how he has drifted in his punt quite un- 
noticed into the thick of flocks of other 
species. As regards the golden-eye, it is 
a common experience that the old male is 
very rarely seen or obtained by the gunner, 
except in a few localities favoured almost 
exclusively by adults. Giatke suggested 
that they kept further out to sea in the 
daytime, and found that they were 
caught in nets at night off the land. Mr. 
Millais, however, has convinced himself 
by long years of experience how locally 
the ducks of different ages are distributed, 
and has some striking instances to give. 
As an example of the thoroughness of his 
work we may refer to his persistent 
investigations concerning the “eclipse ” 
plumage of the male pochard, which 
were only rewarded with success after 
years of disappointed effort. 

The general style of the letterpress is 
effective. Every page is full of informa- 
tion systematically arranged. The writer 
knows what he wants to say, and says it 








with a directness that is attractive in 
itself, and eschews all unnecessary em- 
bellishment. At the same time a little 
more careful revision might have im- 
proved some occasionally lax grammar; 
thus on p. 43 we read, respecting Baer’s 
pochard, “no specimen had escaped 
from the Zoological Gardens, where four 
examples existed at this date, and which 
at the time were the only known ones in 
confinement in this country.” 

It is after all by its illustrations that a 
work of this nature will stand or fall in 
popular estimation, and these are exe- 
cuted not only on such a sumptuous scale 
as to disarm criticism, but also with an 
accuracy of detail that is beyond praise. 
Mr. Millais’s own pencil has depicted a series 
of courtship scenes that are simply in- 
valuable and worth many chapters of 
descriptive writing. These have been 
rendered as photogravures and collotypes. 
Among the twenty-two coloured plates we 
find some beautiful work of the artist- 
author, together with careful drawings of 
eggs, young in down, and “eclipse” 
plumages by Messrs. Grénvold and Murray 
Dixon. These have been irreproachably 
reproduced by André and Sleigh. It is 
when we examine the superb Frisch 
reproductions of Mr. Thorburn’s art that 
our stock of superlatives is in danger of 
being exhausted, for we can only place 
them in the same category with master- 
pieces from the same partnership which 
Mr. Millais has secured before. The plate 
showing the various eggs might with 
advantage have contained specimens of 
the down, which is such a valuable aid 
to identification. 

This magnificent work is too costly for 
persons of ordinary means to acquire, but 
the demand for it is certain to be very 
great in any library that is fortunate 
enough to secure a copy. 








NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


{Insertion in these columns does not preclude 
longer review). 


Good (William), GarpEN Work, 5/ net. 
Blackie 
Written for the young working gardener 
by an old hand, and printed on exceedingly 
thick paper for his lasting use, this book 
will appeal but little to the garden-loving 
public. Considerable knowledge may be 
extracted therefrom as to the proper culti- 
vation of divers plants, but any treatment of 
the subject as an art must be sought for 
elsewhere. Yet, after all, we cannot make 
a garden of delight without properly grown 
plants ; so we should not complain. 


Lunge (George), THE MANUFACTURE OF 
SuLPHuRIC AcID AND ALKALI, WITH 
THE COLLATERAL BRANCHES, a Theo- 
retical and Practical Treatise: Vol. I. 
Parts I.-III., 63/net. Gurney & Jackson 

Fourth edition, revised and enlarged. 


Memoirs of the Geological Survey, Scotland : 
THE GEOLOGY OF UPPER STRATHSPEY; 
GAICK, AND THE Forest oF ATHOLL, by 
George Barrow, Lionel W. Hinxman, 
and E. H. Cunningham Craig, with Con- 
tributions by H. Kynaston, 2/ 

Stationery Office 

This Memoir describes the geology of the 
area contained within Sheet 64 (one-inch) 
of the Ordnance Survey. The district is 
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situated in the counties of Inverness, Perth, 
and Aberdeen, and, in the north, includes 
the valley of the Spey above Kingussie, the 
western part of the Cairngorm mountain 
plateau, and the head - waters of the 
Dee. In the south it covers the Gaick 
Forest and a large part of the Forest of 
Atholl, including the upper part of Glen 
Tilt. Metamorphic schists and_ gneisses 
belonging to two well-known sedimentary 
groups—the Perthshire and the Moine 
series—are represented in the area, together 
with basic and acid igneous rocks. The 
Memoir is illustrated by diagrams and photo- 
graphs of features due to glacial action. 


Tracks of the Sun and Stars, A.D. 1900 to 
A.D. 37900, 5/ net. Wesley 
Contains photographs from stereoscopic 
perspective drawings made at Tenby in 1912- 
1913 by Mr. T. E. Heath, showing in space 
of three dimensions the tracks of the sun 
and stars; together with charts and a cata- 
logue giving the movements during 36,000 
years of about one hundred stars. and a 
description of Mr. Heath’s method of 
making stereoscopic perspective drawings. 


Union of South Africa: DEPARTMENT OF 
AGRICULTURE, REPORT, with Appen- 
dices, for the Period May 3lst, 1910, 
to December 31st, 1911. 

Cape Town, Government Printers 


Weaver (Edward E.), Minp anp HEAtrTsH, 
with an Examination of some Systems 
of Divine Healing, 8/6 net. Macmillan 

A painstaking study of the psychological 
principles governing health and the methods 
of healing adopted by various religious 
bodies of the present day, including Christian 

Science, Dowieism, and many others. In 

view of the growing popularity of systems 

of non-medical healing the book is of general 
interest. 











SOCIETIES. 


ASTRONOMICAL.—April 11.—Major E. H. Hills, 
President, in the chair.—A paper by Mrs. Ever- 
shed was read on some types of prominences 
associated with sunspots, ilustrat by eleven 
series of photographs of different types of promi- 
nences situated over sunspot groups, the series 
being so arranged as to show the motions of the 
prominences. ‘I'hese motions are intermittent, and 
varying in amount, differing from the motions 
observed in the penumbre of spots, which are 
uniform and constant. The outward-moving gas 
has a tendency to fall back on the chromosphere, 
sometimes forming massive banks, and at other 
times rising and falling like a fountain. 

In reading a paper by Miss Blagg on a suggested 
substitute for Bode’s law, Prof. ‘Turner described 
the law itself, and other hypotheses relating to the 
distances of the bodies composing the solar system. 
The author’s theory ueneiiens the view that tidal 
action has always been small, and that the satel- 
lites have not materially altered their distances.— 
Mr. Joel Stebbins of the Illinois Observatory de- 
scribed some of his work with the selenium photo- 
meter. Selenium had been found to change its 
electrical properties when exposed to light, and 


thus was employed as a stellar photometer. The | 


great irregularities in its action were reduced by 
keeping its temperature at about -20° centigrade. 
Dr. Dyson gave a short account of his second 
paper on the distribution in space of the stars of 
Uarrington’s Circumpolar Catalogue.—A paper by 
Prof. Barnard was partly read on the variable star 


both forms appearing in the Itinerary. Ptolemy 
gives the name as Viriconium, which is probably 
the correct version. The Ravenna geographer gives 
it the title of Cornoviorum, and it seems likely 
that it was the chief town of that tribe. The area 
within the walls amounts to 170 acres, which is 
slightly larger than Pompeii and a third larger 
than Silchester. 

About two acres were excavated near the centre 
of the town, and revealed four large houses facing 
on toa street. This street appeared to be one of the 
main roads of the town, and a direct continuation 
of the Watling Street, which ran from the S.E. of 
England through London and the Midlands, and 
entered the town on the N.E. Another Roman 
road, running from Caerleon in S. Wales, and 
passing through Kenchester and Church Stretton, 
entered the town on the 8.W. 

Although all the buildings found last year 
ment was similar. They appear to have been large 
shops, with dwelling-rooms at the back, and 
wooden or stone verandahs or porticoes in front, 
under which ran a continuous pathway parallel to 
the street. The buildings had undergone many 
alterations during the period of the Roman occu- 


ouse showed as many as five distinct construc- 

tions, which had been superimposed one on the 
other. In connexion with the houses were five 
wells, all of them stone-lined, and with an average 
depth of about twelve feet. One well was com- 
plete, with coping stones and stone trough, and 
appeared as it did when in use in Roman times. 


they included engraved gems from rings, brooches 
of different metals—one set with stones and others 
enamelled—portions of two small statuettes of 


ter statuette of Victory. One of the most interest- 
ing finds was a circular bronze disk with a device, 
in different-coloured enamels, of an eagle holding a 
tish. Nothing similar to it appears to have been 
found before in the Roman period in Britain. 

Pottery of every description came to light. There 
were specimens from most of the principal Roman 
potteries on the Continent, much decorated Terra 
Nigillata, and over 300 pieces bearing potters’ 
names, 


The site appears to have been inhabited from the 





earliest days of the Roman conquest. Its first 
occupation must have been a military one, as tomb- 
stones of soldiers of the Fourteenth Legion have 
been found in the cemetery. This legion left 
Britain for good in the year 70 A.p. 

The site, lying as it does on the east side of the 
Severn, and thus protected from the mountainous 
district on the west, would have formed an admir- 
able base against the turbulent tribes of Wales, 
which gave the Romans so much trouble in the 
first century of our era. 

fter the cessation of hostilities, the town, 
situated at the junction of two of the main Roman 
roads, appears to have grown into one of the lar- 
gest Romano-British centres. Although there were 
larger towns in Britain, Wroxeter is the largest 
which can almost entirely be excavated, as it lies in 
the open country, without any large modern town 
built over it. 

The front part of a fifth house was alsu un- 
covered, and six column bases lining the edge 
of the street were disclosed. These evidently 
represented the front of a portico to a considerable 
building. The excavation of this building and of 
others along the same street will be carried on in 
the coming summer, and it is expected that much 
interesting information will be obtained. 





ALCHEMICAL. — April 11.— Mr. H. Stanley 
Redgrove, Acting President, in the chair.—A 
lecture was delivered by Mr. Gaston De Mengel on 
‘The Evidence for Authentic Transmutations.’ 


their writers had two great preoccupations: the 





differed considerably, yet their general arrange- | 


em, which lasted for upwards of 400 years. One | 


A large number of small objects were found; | 


Venus and one of Juno Lucina; also a small pew- | : : p “ 
| Phenological Observations for the Year ending 


The coins numbered between 200 and 300 and | 
ranged from Claudius to Gratian (41 A.D. to 383 A.D.). | 





The lecturer said that the impression he had | 
received of the works of the alchemists was that | 


evidence derived from the fact that no good 
scientific reason could be adduced against the 
possibility of transmutation; there was positive 
historical evidence; and, finally, there were 
certain reasons in favour of transmutation that 
might be deduced from a comprehensive philo- 
sophy of the origin of matter. . 

Of historical instances of transmutation, there 
were three which were recorded in detail by men 
of such good standing and scientific repute that 
they deserved careful consideration. ey were 
those of Helvetius, Berigardo of Pisa, and Van 
Helmont. That of Helvetius was attested, inde- 
pendently in a letter of the philosopher Spinoza. 
The lecturer maintained that in these particular 


| cases the attempt to explain them by trickery 


did not hold good. 

The lecture was followed by a discussion, in 
which the Chairman, whilst admitting the force 
of the historical evidence, took a rather more 
sceptical, or at least agnostic, attitude with regard 
to the subject. The full text of the lecture and 
an abstract of the discussion will appear in the 
April number of the Journal of the Society. 





METEOROLOGICAL.—April 16.—Mr. C. J. P. 
Cave, President, in the chair. , 
Mr. W. H. Dines read a paper on ‘ The Vertical 
Distribution of Temperature in the Atmosphere, 
and the Work required to Alter It.’ It seems 
likely that the vertical distribution of tempera- 
ture is the result of two opposing tendencies— 


| one the effect of radiation, and the other the 


forced mixing produced by the general circulation, 
aided, perhaps, by the convection caused by the 
heating of the earth by solar radiation and by 
the latent heat set free by condensation. 

Mr. J. E. Clark presented the ‘ Report on the 


November, 1912,’ which he had prepared jointly 
with Mr. R. H. Hooker. The chief factors 
affecting the field crops were probably the dry, 
warm April and May, followed by the cold, wet, 
sunless summer. The spring was perhaps the 
more important; it affected the corn crops 
and the hay. All the crops in the United 
Kingdom were below the average of the preceding 
ten years, although in Great Britain alone meadow 
hay was a little better than usual, and hops were 
also above the mean by fully 23 per cent. The 
harvest of 1912 must thus be classed as one 
of the worst experienced for many years. 

A paper on ‘ Meteorological, Electrical, and 
Magnetic Observations during the Solar Eclipse of 
April 17th, 1912,’ prepared by Mr. R. Corless, 
Mr. G. Dobson, and Dr. C. Chree, was also read. 
The’ observations discussed were mostly made 
at the Meteorological Office, South Kensington, 
and Kew Observatory. The temperature fell 
nearly 3 degrees during the eclipse, the minimum 
occurring ten minutes after the maximum phase. 
At stations in the South of England the loss of 
recorded sunshine due to the eclipse varied from 
about twenty to twenty-five minutes. 





MEETINGS NEXT WEEK. 


Mow. Bibliographical, 5.—‘ Some Books of Secrets,’ Prof. Ferguson. 

— Institute of British Architects, 5.—'Modern Steel Construc- 
tion,’ Messrs. F. N. Jackson and B. Dicksee. 

— Institution of Civil Engineers, 8.—‘ Production of Steel Sections 
anc their Application in Engineering Structures, 
Lecture I!., Mr. A. T. Walmisiey. : 

— Society of Arts, 8—‘ Anti ics and Disinfectants,’ Lecture L., 
Dr. D. Sommerville. (Cantor Lecture.) 

- Surveyors’ Institution, 8.—* Site-Value Deductions for Con- 
struction of and Appropriation of Land for Roads,’ Mr. 
K. ee 





-_ Colonial Institute, 8.30.—‘ Agriculture and Land Settlement 
in South Africa,’ Dr. W. Macdonald. 

Tres. Royal Institution, 3.—‘ The Heredity of Sex and some Cognate 

roblems,’ Lecture II., Prof. W. Bateson. 

— Institution of Civil Engineers, 8.—‘ Arsuan Dam: Protection 
of ees ee nes, and Thickening and Beighten- 
ing,’ Mr. M. Macdonald. : 

- Anthropological Institute, 815. —‘The Weeping God,’ Mr. 
T. A. Joyce; ‘ Prehistoric and other Antiquities in the 
Departments of Vienne and Charent, France, Mr. A. L. 


wis. 
— Zoological, 8.30.—‘The Polyzoa of Waterworks, Dr. 8. F. 
Harmer ; ‘The Marine yoann of British East Africa and 
Zanzibar, from Coilections made by Cyril Crossland in the 
Years 1901-2: Bryozoa—Cheilostomata,’ Mr. A. W. Waters; 
‘Notes on Albinism in the Common Reedbuck (Cervicapra 
arundinum), and on the Habits and Geographical iieeibe- 


tion of Sharpe's Steenbuck (Raphiceros sharpet),’ Major J. 

My emt ltop. A 
oyal Society of Literature, 5. 

Geclogical, &.—'On the Fossil Flora of the Pembrokeshire 
Portion of the South Wales Coalfield,’ Mr. K. H. Gostes 
*On the Halesowen Sandstone Series at the Southern E 
of the Staffordshire Coalfield, and the Logs of Petrified 
Wood found therein at the Witley Colliery, Halesowen, 
Worcestershire,’ Mr. H. Kay. 


97, 1910, Cygni—a star with a period of nineteen or | 
twenty months, and becoming so faint at minimum 
as to beyond the reach of the 40-inch telescope 
of the Yerkes Observatory.—Prof. H. C. Plummer 
briefly described his paper on a preliminary dis- 
cussion of the Galactic motions of the bright stars 


one being the attestation of certain & priori philo- 
sophical principles, the other the search for a | 
process which could produce a material substance | 
endowed with certain virtues—the philosopher’s | 
stone. The highest of the motives which led 
them to undertake this search was probably the 


Wep 





if t: the Kidneys 
ide, 8. H. Collins, 13. A. Menzies ; and other Papers 


sopher’s stone. If there was any good evidence 4 
Phase Advan- 


that such transmutation had been effected by 
means of a substance a according to the 
principles of alchemical philosophy, the goons 
tive truth of this philosophy would be greatly 
strengthened. What evidence there was was 
of three kinds: there was the purely negative 


Antiquarizs. — April 10.—Sir Hercules Read, yy eg Ee 
President. in the chair. 

Mr. J. P. Bushe-Fox read a report on the excava- 
tions that were carried on last summer at the 
Roman town of Wroxeter. He stated that its 


ancient name was either Viriconium or Uriconium, 


{ of the first spectr: ype-—Dr. Crommelin gave an - spe - : ; T tment 
er on typ - Rave on | desire to find an objective test of their theories. | —  *oety of Arts, &—“The Design and Architectural Trea 
account of a paper on a comparison of the moon’s | > ; : of Shops,’ Mr. H. V. Lanchester. pe 
f co-ordinates for 1914 according to the new Delaunay The power of effecting the transmutation of | tuvrs. Royal Institution, 3.—‘The Pronress of Hittite tudies 
; Tables with those given in ‘The Nautical Almanac. | ™etals was singled out as being the most striking | _ hy, ;e{igious Momusirnmata in “Ascidians, and "OB 
: thes of the several virtues attributed to the philo- | Origin of the Ascidian Mouth,’ Mr, A. @. Hunteman ; *Ex- 
of the Frog,’ Messrs. F. A. Bain 


ridge, S. 
= Te of 
ing,’ Dr. G. Kapp. ; 
Fri. Royal Institution, 9.—‘ Meroé : Four Years’ Fxcavations of the 
Ancient Ethiopian Capital,’ Prof. J.Garstang. | 
Sar. Royal Institution, 3.—' Medieval French Novelists,’ P.of. Sir 
alter Raleigh. - ‘ 
— Irish Literary, 8.—‘ The Celtic Characters and Characteristics 
of Shakespeare,’ Mr. A. P. Graves. 
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FINE ARTS 
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George du Maurier, the Satirist of the 
Victorians: a Review of his Art and 
Personality. By T. Martin Wood. 
(Chatto & Windus.) 


In dealing with the art and personality of 

George du Maurier Mr. Martin Wood 
shows himself as sympathetic towards the 
one as towards the other, revealing at the 
same time a critical discrimination in 
either case which does him infinite credit, 
and adds considerably to the value of 
his book. He never allows his sympathy 
to run riot, as happens in so many works 
of biography, even avowedly critical bio- 
graphy. Had the arrangement of the 
material been equally good, the book 
might have stood as an almost perfect 
example of biographical criticism. 

In order to pick up the main thread 
of Mr. Wood’s argument to the best 
advantage the reader should turn to 
the last chapter first, and study it 
carefully. Unless this is done he will 
often find himself wandering in a maze 
of only partial understanding, like one 
who would attempt to read a classic in 
some foreign language before acquiring 
the elements of the language itself. For 
though Mr. Wood places in that chapter 
what he would doubtless call his con- 
clusions, those conclusions are in reality 
keynotes to what has gone before, a 
curious inversion of the usual order of 
things. 

Following the procedure suggested 
above, we may first of all hear what the 
author has to say in his final chapter 
concerning Du Maurier’s art. After 
admitting with frankness that the artist 
showed in his later years a distinct 
deterioration of style, Mr. Wood gives 
expression to the following piece of 
criticism, which sums up his views of Du 
Maurier’s work, and is, therefore, worth 
quoting at length :— 

** All du Maurier’s drawings in his best 
period are distinguished by the sharpness of 
contrast between black and white in them. 
....In later years, submitting to the influ- 
ence of Keene’s method, in which black is 
always used to secure effects of tone instead 
of colour, du Maurier’s style underwent a 
transformation, which, from the purely 
artistic point of view, was not to its ad- 
vantage. Keene’s method was justified in 
his extreme sensitiveness to what painters 
define as ‘ values’ — the relation in tone 
of one surface to another. This particular 
kind of sensitiveness was not characteristic 
of du Maurier’s vision, nor was a style so 
dependent upon subtlety of the kind suited 
to express his mind....In the observation 
of human character itself du Maurier always 
perceived the broad and distinctive features ; 
the broad ones of type rather than the subtle 
ones of individuals; things for him were 
either black or white, beautiful or ugly. 
The twilight in which beauty and ugliness 
merge, in which the heroic and the villainous 
mingle, was unknown to him.”’ 

This is illuminating, and characteristic 
of Mr. Wood in his happiest vein in the 
domain of criticism. He is, however, 
less convincing when he insists—over- 
much, it seems to us—on the excellence of 





Du Maurier’s technique. It is as a great 
satirist, rather than as a great artist, that 
George du Maurier will be best remem- 
bered. In his drawings he held up a 
mirror to the age — that Victorian age 
whose follies and exuberances he satirized 
so kindly yet faithfully, with that 
wonderful sense of atmosphere of which 
he was such a master. 

It is because of their absence of vin- 
dictiveness, and the consequent absence 
of undue exaggeration, that his satires 
will stand the test of time. “ His only 
spiteful drawings are those of zsthetes,” 
Mr. Wood declares. “It was only 
towards this craze that he showed any 
bitterness at all; for the rest he is 
always amused with Society.” Herein 
lies one of the secrets of his greatness, 
and of his appeal, not only to his own 
generation, but also to posterity. 

The book, over and above its critical 
value, is exceedingly entertaining. Mr. 
Wood in his text hits off the foibles of 
Victorian Society almost as neatly as did 
Du Maurier in his pictures, many character- 
istic examples of which are included among 
the illustrations. He comes very near to 
acknowledging that the success of ‘ Trilby ’ 
as a novel was largely owing to the fact 
that Du Maurier was his own illustrator, 
though here he is a little inclined to 
understate his case. But it would be 
ungenerous to look for faults in a work 
which is at once acute and amusing. 








NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


{Insertion in these columns does not preclude 
longer review). 


Altorientalische Kultur im Bilde, herausge- 
geben von Dr. Joh. Hunger und Dr. 
Hans Lamer, Im. 25. 

Leipsic, Quelle & Meyer 


One of the series called ‘‘ Wissenschaft 
und Bildung,’ edited by Prof. Paul Herre. 
It contains many illustrations of Egyptian 
and Mesopotamian art, including photographs 
of temples like those at Karnak and Luxor, 
and that of Anu and Hadad at Ashur, 
together with reconstructions of these 
buildings in their prime, and a quantity of 
the smaller antiquities found in the different 
museums of the world. To these are 
appended short dissertations by Dr. Hunger 
on the religion, institutions, and script of 
the countries named above ; while Dr. Lamer 
contributes a chapter on the Hittite, Phe- 
nician, and Persian cultures, which are 
responsible for a small part of the pictures. 

The illustrations are both well chosen and 
well reproduced, and the text, although 
necessarily short, is sound and _ capably 
written. We are glad to see that in the 
text, although the “short” chronology is 
adopted which would make less than 3,000 
years elapse between Menes and Alexander, 
the irritating transliteration of the Berlin 
School is abandoned. Dr. Lamer draws a 
curious parallel between the Carthaginian 
script and that still used by the Tuaregs of 
the Sahara. The price of the book is very 
moderate in view of its contents. 


Art Treasures of Great Britain, Part III., 





Hughes (C. E.), Earty ENGLISH Water. 
Cotour, 2/6 net. Methuen 
The author of this little book defines the 
Early English School of Water-Colour ag 
including generally those artists who worked 
during the eighteenth century and the first 
half of the nineteenth. He considers 
that the death of Turner in 1851 may 
be conveniently taken as marking its close, 
He deals with practically all the well-known 
English water-colour artists of the period, 
adding a critical analysis of their work, 
characteristic examples of which are repro- 
duced in the illustrations. 








TURNER’S WATER-COLOURS. 


THE lavish display of Turner’s water. 
colours which Messrs. Agnew are making 
in aid of the Artists’ General Benevolent 
Institution offers an admirable occasion 
for considering how far his position is likely 
to be modified by the trend of modem 
critical opinion. With a large body of the 
admirers and owners of his pictures such 
shifting of standards has hardly yet begun 
to be operative, not because any con- 
siderable section of the public will entirely 
escape the effect of an almost universal 
change, but because, in part through Ruskin’s 
advocacy, Turner is the special idol of those 
ultra-conservative English men and women 
who only become conscious of an intellectual 
movement when it has spent itself every- 
where else. Ruskin’s appreciation of Turner 
was already narrower than its subject—those 
who swallowed obediently his dicta were 
hardly of his calibre, still less of that of 
Turner, who seems even more than most 
artists to have been fated to work for people 
less many - sided, less nimble - witted than 
himself. In a large collection of his paintings 
such as this we are enabled, not so much to 
take the measure of his genius, as to judge 
how perfectly he himself took the measure 
of his patrons. His rather contemptuous 
shrewdness in J. T. Smith’s portrait (124) 
reveals this side of a character, of which 
the sentiment and poetic aspiration of 
Count D’Orsay’s sketch (123) doubtless 
show another equally authentic. 

Again and again we find magnificent 
motives—hardly ever delivered to us unspoilt 
by trivial embroidery, which nevertheless, 
as embroidery, has an inexhaustible fer- 
tility of invention which extorts protesting 
admiration. He shows us—No. 20, Long- 
ships Lighthouse, Land’s End—a gleam 
of sun breaking through the darkness of 
storm upon a cliff which floats like an 
unsubstantial wraith above the heavy, 
glowering sea, but he tricks it out as an 
eighteenth-century vignette, tempering the 
ominous look of things with a little sparkle 
for those who like sparkle, and a little fluff 
for those who like fluff. It is difficult to 
think that the man who conceived the 
original design could have regarded it as 
improved by the process, yet there is some- 
thing royal in the prodigality with which he 
throws away themes which might be im- 
pressive to make tricky, entertaining draw- 
ings. We might instance No. 1, Weissen- 
thurm and Hoche Monument—its sobriety 
ruined by the gay irrelevance of the group 
of trees to the left: one of those adroit 
passages which Turner had in_ reserve 
in unlimited quantities to enliven his 
pictures. No. 24, Biebrich Palace on the 
Rhine, has a fine surface of water, the 
serene perspective of which contrasts well 
with the swaying lines of the floating timber 





1/ net. Dent 
The present part includes examples by 
Titian, Reynolds, Millais, Cotman, and 


others. The reproduction is fully up to the 
standard of the previous parts. 


raft, but it is marred by a complicated and 
extraneous sky. In No. 57, Bonneville, 


the striking main contrast between the 
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—— 
straight -driven road and the undulating 
country it cuts through is dissipated by the 
overstressing of minor episodes ; in No. 18, 
Swiss Pass: Effect of Storm, the gist of the 
theme is better maintained through the 
flood of fluent rhetoric ; while in Mainz (47) 
an unpretentious subject impresses us as 
much as anything in the gallery by the 
artist's mere abstinence from redundant 
decoration. The serene FHzeter (28) and 
the quaintly serious West Cowes (66) are 
similarly impressive by a welcome homeli- 
ness accompanying their dexterity, and they 
will be more satisfactory than the rest of 
the exhibits to our later generation, who 
are inclined to an almost unreasonable 
contempt for tricks, and prone to assume 
that a blunt and rather taciturn manner 
implies profundity. Much of our latest 
production will doubtless appear to pos- 
terity meagre enough compared with the 
variety and vivacity of a painter like 
Turner; but, while taste is not, perhaps, 
better now than in his time, it is different, 
and, we believe, it will be long before a 
critical public again demands of an artist 
the particular concessions towards a frivolous 
elaboration which Turner was content to 
make. 








MR. MAX BEERBOHM’S CARICATURES. 


As an artist Mr. Beerbohm is once more 
“ at the top of his form,” with all the decora- 
tive variety and concise expressiveness of 
the eighteenth-century satirists on whom 
he has formed his style. Except that, 
like theirs, his wit runs shrewdly to personali- 
ties, the finesse of observation displayed in 
his drawings at the Leicester Galleries 
reminds us more of Du Maurier than any one 
else! His production is less than that of the 
Victorian artist, and ranges over a wider field, 
so that he will probably not leave the same 
compact and complete record of activity. 
But he has the same finish in the writing of 
“legends,” and these are so important a 
part of his work in caricature as to make it 
difficult to write of it in this column without 
trespassing on the domain of other con- 
tributors. We register the neat delivery 
of the shots, but all seem to be pointed with 
@ quite sincere comment, ranging over so 
many fields that it must be left to the 
specialist in each department to note which 
find out joints in the victims’ armour. 
Thus a beautifully winged shot at Mr. 
Sickert in a previous exhibition was aimed 
at a spot at which that progressive indi- 
vidual might, perhaps, have been standing 
twenty years before, and fell a little wide. 
On the other hand, the delightful presenta- 
tion in this show of Mr. Harrington Mann 
amusing a child with a Teddy bear in 
one hand, while he paints with the other, 
and attended by properly subservient 
parents, must, one fancies, be morally true 
of a painter of his method and character. 








ART AND ARTISTS AT THE GRAFTON 
GALLERIES. 


Poprutak artists, neatly ticketed in glass 
cases, do not, as might have been expected 
from its title, figure in this exhibition, 
which is very like those usually held in 
the spring at the Royal Academy. As 
with the latter show, we find ourselves 
tempted to ignore the big canvases, which 
are usually insignificant, except for size, 
and single out for notice certain more 
modest works. The promoter of the exhi- 
bition, Mr. Coutts Michie, is unusually well 
represented in No. 110, Winter, typically 
Scottish in its fluent paint, but also compact 
and free from irrelevant picturesqueness. 
Mr. James L. Henry’s Now ‘tis the Spring 





(27) is the most vigorous of the landscapes, 
in which category Mr. David Muirhead’s 
water-colour, Essex Landscape (159), Mrs. 
A. 8. Hartrick’s Cotswold Farm in Winter 
(25), and Mr. Robert Home’s Spring Morning 
an Edinburgh (64) should also be noticed. 
Mr. Tom Mostyn’s great riot of pigment 
The Minstrel (103) shows adroit distri- 
bution of colours, with no very nice sense 
of their function as revealing form. Among 
the large canvases those of Mr. L. Raven- 
Hill (122) and Mr. Hughes-Stanton (42) are 
the most successful. 








DAVID AND HIS PUPILS. 


THE exhibition in the Petit Palais of 
the work of David and his pupils, which will 
remain open till June 9th, reveals more 
than anything else his skill as a portrait 
painter. His classical pictures—the Beli- 
sarius, the Horaces, the Brutus—belong to 
the history of the development of French 
art; the portraits witness alike his incom- 
parable skill and his susceptibility to the 
influence of the moment. His earliest— 
those of his uncle and aunt Buron—were 
painted under the influence of Greuze, full 
of spontaneity and life, immature, yet fore- 
shadowing all the qualities which made his 
best pictures great. In 1774, five years 
later, he won the Prix de Rome, and spent 
the next five years there. Here he came 
under the full influence of the classical 
revival, as his pictures show; but he also 
made the acquaintance of a group of painters 
—West, Gavin Hamilton, Barry, Angelica 
Kauffman—whose influence is no less strong. 
The astonishing equestrian portrait of 
Count Potocki, shown for the first time 
since it was painted, has nothing in common 
with his classical pictures, and might have 
been signed by Rubens. The next few years 
show a succession of portraits (M. Des- 
maisons, the Boy from the Aix Museum, 
Jules David, Madame Danton, the Marquise 
d’Orvilliers, M. Seriziat, Bonaparte, and 
those of his two daughters amongst many 
others) full of life, colour, air, and truth— 
the exact opposite of the “grand style” 
usually connected with his name. 

Among his pupils Gros, Navez, Gérard, 
Girodet, Riesener, Isabey, Granet, and Ingres 
are the most noteworthy. The portrait of 
Granet by Ingres almost makes one revise 
one’s opinion of his colour, while the fragment 
from the Brussels Museum of Augustus hear- 
ing the A?neid shows him at his best. The 
surprise of the exhibition is, however, the 
revelation of Granet as a painter. The bulk 
of his paintings are to be seen in the Museum 
of Aix-en-Provence, which has lent some of 
the best to this exhibition. On one side, 
as in his Derniers Moments d’une Religieuse, 
he reminds us of Goya; in others he 
foreshadows the realism and painting of 
light of Courbet and Manet. His water- 
colours are especially interesting in a man 
of his time (1775-1849), and a portrait of 
himself in a white skull-cap has a liquidity 
of tone wholly admirable. 

Except in the case of David and Granet, 
this exhibition does not call for any revision 
of judgments, but it has brought out many 
fine examples from private collections which 
are well worth seeing. 
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SALES. 


MEssrs. CHRISTIE'S sale on Friday, the 11th 
inst., included the following pictures, the prices 
being given in guineas: Romney, Portrait of a 
Girl, 1,050. R. Westall, Surprise, 420. Ph. de 
Champaigne, Portrait of a Lady, 310. J. B. 
Charpentier, Market Figures, 350. J. H. Fra- 
gonard, The Fountain of Love, 1,000. F. Guardi, 
The Dogana, 480; Venice, 480; An Archway, 
680; A View in Venice, 510. F. Bol, Portrait 
of a Lady, 820; Portrait of a Lady, 900. 








Cuyp, Portrait of a Lady, 520. A. Palamedes, 
Portraits of a Lady and a Gentleman, a pair, 520. 
J. van Goyen, A River Scene, 1,100. S. van 
Hoogstraaten, The Interior of an Apartment, 
4,200. H. Met de Bles, The Descent from the 
Cross, 450. Boucher, The Love-Letter, 1,200. 
S. van Ruysdael, A View at Scheveningen, 280. 
G. van den Eeckhout, Esther and Mordecai 
before Ahasuerus, 220. G. Stuart, Portrait of a 
Gentleman, 240. 

THE following engravings were included in 
Messrs. Sotheby’s sale on Tuesday, the 8th inst. : 
J. R. Smith, after Romney, Mrs. North, 1101. ; 
Lady Stormont, 72l. Soiron, after Singleton, 
Flora, printed in colours, 501. 


| Messrs. Cristie sold on Tuesday last the follow- 


| lapse 


A. 


ing engravings :—George Canning, after Hoppner, 
by J. Young, 152/. 5s. Countess of Oxford, after 
Hoppner, by S. W. Reynolds, in colours, 420. Mrs. 
Siddons, and The Duchess of Devonshire, after 
Downman, by Bartolozzi and Tomkins, in colours, 
162/. 15s. the two. 








Fine Art Gossip. 


Mr. D. Y. CAmMERON’s etchings, of which 
® number are to be seen at Messrs. Connell 
& Sons’ gallery, are probably more sought 
after than those of any other living English- 
man, and in view of the well-known oval 
print of The Rialto (89), or the sinuous line, 
so splendidly suggestive of space, in Druma- 
doon (88), it is hard to quarrel with the 
popular estimate of his position. In Druma- 
doon, and in but slightly less degree in The 
Meuse (40), Mr. Cameron reveals himself as 
a master of line, with no support such as 
an architectural subject offers of an ordered, 
rhythmic form of some one else’s making. 
In these plates he shows that he can, on 
occasion, wring the utmost expressiveness out 
of contour. In Ben Ledi (9) the call to 
invent a contour to typify the changing 
forms of water reflections is not so well met, 
and line as free as in the other two land- 
scapes is more in the nature of a stylistic 
flourish. 

Mr. MutreaDy Stone, whose etchings are 
at the Gutekunst Gallery, is less well known, 
though such works as his best three plates— 
Mount Pleasant, Clerkenwell (24), General 
View of Pont Aveu (27), and The Little River 
(43)—will command respect for their sound 
spacing and clear, delicate execution. On 
the other hand, there are several little 
scraps of realism—Nos. 6, 7, 18, and 39 are 
cases in point—which hardly take with 
sufficient seriousness the responsibility of 
multiplication. Mr. Stone’s figures are often 
ill-considered, and he is inclined sometimes 
to choose subjects (such as No. 14, Cottage 
Doorway, Brixham) in which accidental 
irregularities are too numerous to allow the 
sense of comparison—our basis for the recog- 
nition of design—to get into working order. 


Evocation of the name of James Maris 
will suffice to characterize the work which 
Mr. W. L. Bruckman is showing at the Fine 
Art Society’s galleries. No. 30. View of 
Poole, and No. 39, View from Corfe Casile, are 
the best of his oil paintings, which are other- 
wise very inferior to drawings on dark-brown 
paper, in which he utilizes cleverly a simple 
method. These are agreeable and decora- 
tive in aspect, except for an occasional 
into melodrama, when the whites 
escape the artist’s control. 

WE regret to notice the death, at Glasgow 
on Monday, of Mr. William Macbride, the 
well-known Scottish landscape painter. A 
native of Glasgow, he received his training 
there and in Paris. In the movement 
which resulted in the formation of the Glas- 


| gow School he took a prominent part, and 


wielded an influence that gained him much 
respect among fellow-artists and the picture- 
loving public. Mr. Macbride was a uent 
exhibitor at the Royal Scottish Academy, 
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Musical Gossip. 


SeNHoR VIANNA DA Morta gave a recital 


last Saturday afternoon at Bechstein Hall. 
He is an accomplished pianist. 


sound and thoughtful. He played three 
Preludes and Fugues from the ‘ Wohl- 
temperirtes Clavier,’ a welcome change from 
the transcriptions of organ music so often 
selected. The programme also included the 
G minor Suite and some short pieces. Da 
Motta’s commanding technique enables him 
to concentrate his attention on the spirit of 
the music. . 


THE two Colonne concerts which took 
place on Tuesday and Wednesday at Queen’s 
Hall were interesting, both as regards the 
music itself and the interpretation thereof. 
Berlioz was represented by his ‘ Carneval 
Romain’ Overture and two movements of 
his%‘ Symphonie Fantastique.’ The late 
Edouard heme. by his performances of 
that composer’s music, won for him a 
reputation which he never enjoyed in his 
own country during his lifetime. * The 
mantle of Colonne has fallen on his successor, 
M. Gabriel Pierné; the renderings of the 
‘works named were unusually bright and 
inciting. After a refined performance of 
Debussy’s ‘ L’Aprés-Midi d’un Faune ’ came 
the ‘ Marche Hongroise’ from ‘ Faust,’ and 
that was given with life and brilliancy—with 
the enthusiasm, indeed, naturally felt by 
the Colonne Orchestra for music which 
they, in a sense, helped to re-create. 


The second part of the programme in- 
eluded the Prélude of M. Pierné’s ‘La 
Croisade des Enfants.’ It is pleasing and 
well scored, but it is only a brief specimen 
of a work which, though well known abroad, 
has never been heard in England. 

Another novelty was the final section 
(‘Napoli’) of Charpentier’s ‘ Impressions 
d’Italie,’ of which the music, with its vivid, 
realistic representation of Naples en /féte, is 
clever, though somewhat prolonged. 

Mile. Marcelle Demougeot sang an air from 
Massenet’s ‘Marie Magdeleine ’"—music of 
which sentimentality is a strong feature; 
Faure’s pleasing ‘ Les Roses d’Ispahan’ ; and 
Saint-Saéns’s ‘La Cloche,’ one of his best 
songs. She has a good voice, and her 
singing is artistic, but there was a certain 
coldness in her manner. Madame Aline 
Vallandri gave a sympathetic rendering of 
an ariette from Rameau’s ‘ Hippolyte et 
Aricie,’ an interesting opera produced in 
1733, and recently revived in Paris. The 
ladies also sang, and with great taste, 
the expressive duo ‘ Vous soupirez, ma- 
dame,” from Berlioz’s ‘ Béatrice et Bénédict.’ 


At the second concert the work from 
which much was anticipated, namely, M. 
Ernest Fanelli’s ‘Thébes: Morceaux Sym- 
phoniques,’ proved disappointing. It was, 
without doubt, given in unfortunate 
circumstances, and no themes or general 
analysis were afforded by the programme- 
book. It certainly does not tempt one to 
hear it again. Some writers have spoken of 
its sincerity, but of that we see no reason 
to doubt. Heavy, and at times ugly, in 
style and even orchestration, it sounds to 
us like the work of a man who had grand 
ideas, but who lacked imagination and 
technical ability to carry them out. Fanelli 
is said to have composed the music thirty 
years ago; in form it was then free, but 
now that is no stumbling-block ; and even 


His read- 
ings of Bach, to whom a large propor- 
tion of his programme was devoted, were 


Tvrs. Byard’s Song Recital, 3.15, Bechstein Hall 


Wen. 


Tavrs. Kochinski, Elsie Swinton, and Hamilton Harty’s Recital, 





M. Vincent d’Indy’s Prelude from the 
second scene of the first act of his ‘ Fervaal ’ 
is well written, though it loses as an excerpt ; 
M. Bruneau’s Prelude to his ‘ Messidor’ loses 
less, as it is an actual opening. Debussy’s 
‘Rondes de Printemps et Gigue,’ said to be 
a first performance in England, proved 
attractive, although opening no new paths. 
In César Franck’s ‘Le Chasseur Maudit’ 
there is more skill than inspiration ; it does 
not occupy a place among his best works. 
A ‘Ramuntcho’ Overture, by M. Pierné, 
proved bright and attractive. The concert, 
as a whole, was less interesting—and this 
apart from the Fanelli semi - failure—than 
that of the previous day. 


his own works on Wednesday at Bechstein 
Hall, is a clever and interesting composer. 
Among his new songs we would mention the 
beautiful ‘Sleep Song’ and ‘ Pierrot and 
the Moon-Maiden,’ the latter a good speci- 
men of Mr. Scott’s light and _ effective 
writing. One of the ‘Old Songs in New 
Guise,’ the charming ‘Drink to me only 
with thine eyes” is scarcely improved by 
its modern dress. The ‘ Prélude Solennel’ 
for the piano shows little solemnity. 
‘ Bells,’ however, is a happy mélange of the 
real and the ideal. In the three Poems for 
piano Mr. Scott gives of his best. The 
printed verses by the composer serve as 
programmes to the music. 


NATIONAL music is suitable for St. George’s 
Day, and Mr. Clay Thomas is giving next 
Wednesday at the Molian Hall a vocal 
recital of British Ballads, including songs 
by modern composers. 


THE first four weeks of the season beginning 
next week at Covent Garden are to be de- 
voted entirely to German opera. When 
native talent becomes fashionable we suppose 
it will get a chance. 


RECENTLY Puccinicame from Pisa to see 
Mr. Forbes-Robertson in ‘The Light that 
Failed,’ and was so attracted by the play 
that he is considering the adaptation of it 
for his next opera. 


A CONCERT in aid of the League of Mercy, 
established to promote the welfare of King 
Edward’s Hospital Fund for London, will 
be given at the Royal Albert Hall on 
Saturday, May 24th. 


THE Zurich autograph of the first part 
of the ‘Wohltemperirtes Clavier,’ to 
which reference was recently made in these 
columns, has been sold at Berlin for the 
sum of 960/. At the same auction the 
fragment—only a few pages—of Wagner’s 
‘Die Hochzeit,’ written in 1832-3, fetched 
601.; and another sketch, entitled ‘ Les 
Matelots’ (Le Ménestrel gives that title, 
which may be a translation), was sold for 
1241. But Handel obtained a high figure, 
namely, 475l., for an air from his opera 
‘ Radamisto.’ This sum is indeed surprising. 


PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEK, 


8ux. Concert, 330, Royal Albert Hall. 

— Sunday Concert Society, 3.30, Queen’s Hall. 

Mon-—Sar. Royal ‘pera, Covent Garden. 

Mow. Kigint Galenthy and Howard Jones's Recital, 8.15, Bechstein 
a 


- est Schelling’s Pianoforte Recital, 3.15, Queen’s Hall. 
—  Grloso Quartet, 8.15, Bechstein Hall. 
— Susanne Morvay’'s Pianoforte Recital, 8.30, H>lian Hall. 


‘Themes Perceval Fielden’s Pianoforte Recital, 3, Bechstein 
al 
—  Richenda Clayton's Song Recital, 8.15, Bechstein Hall. 


8.15, Bechstein Hail. 





the idiom, if at times unconventional, was 
-not, as report said, very advanced. 


Bar. 


— 


DRAMA 


—_~—. 


Mistress Davenant, the Dark Lady of 
Shakespeare's Sonnets. By Arthur 
Acheson. (Bernard Quaritch.) 


Mr. ACHESON has produced a very inter. 
esting book, curiously linked to his volume 
of ten years ago, written to support 
Minto’s opinion that Chapman was the 
Rival Poet. Since then he has dwelt 
much with his subject, new vistas have 


Mr. Cyriz Scorr, who gave a concert of 


opened before his imagination, and in a 
lengthy ‘‘ Advertisement’ he sketches hig 
plans for the present volume, and a 
future associated work on the subjective 
indications not only of Shakespeare's 
poems, but also of his plays. 

Here he is mainly concerned with 
further illustrations of Chapman’s enmity 
to Shakespeare; the discovery that 
Matthew Roydon (to whom Chapman 
dedicated his poems) was the real author 
of ‘ Willobie his Avisa’; the assertion 
that Mrs. Davenant was both the fair 
** Avisa”’ and the Dark Lady of the 
Sonnets; and a further discussion of 
the Sonnets themselves. The value of the 
work considered under these four heads 
isunequal. Scholars have for many years 
accepted Chapman as the chief rival poet, 
and they welcome any fresh illustrations 
brought to bear on that view. The 
cumulative nature of the evidence Mr. 
Acheson offers on Roydon’s authorship 
makes a very strong case ; but in regard 
to Mrs. Davenant his full demands are 
not likely to be conceded, while his con- 
clusions on the Sonnets would necessitate 
a review to themselves. 

Though Mr. Acheson does not spare 
himself trouble, his logical methods do not 
seem to us always sound. He has a 
tendency to suggest things as “ pro- 
bable” to begin with; then to accept 
them as “ good evidence’’; and lastly as 
proofs ; and as such, sufficient foundation 
for further argument. He takes it for 
granted, as many others have done, that 
*Willobie his Avisa’ was a satire, and 
that, as the third edition and probably the 
second were censored and burnt, it was 
a libellous satire. He is certain that 
Shakespeare and Southampton are the 
objects of that libel, and that the latter 
had influence enough to have it called in. 
Roydon, as he argues, was not only the 
author of that book, but also of all 
the associated verses, criticisms, and 
apology, under various pseudonyms. 
Thus he wrote ‘Penelope’s Complaint’ 
and was the abettor of Chapman in pub- 

lishing many other things, such as Jag- 

gard’s ‘ Passionate Pilgrim,’ ‘ Thorpe’s 
Shakespeare’s Sonnets,’ &c., as a_ re- 

joinder to Shakespeare’s satire in the 

Sonnets themselves, in ‘ Love’s Labour’s 

Lost,’ ‘Midsummer Night’s Dream,’ 


and ‘ Troilus and Cressida.’ 


Mr. Acheson draws attention to the 


high praises bestowed by contemporaries 
on Matthew Roydon, and the 


small 





Lamond’s Pianoforte Recital, 3, Bechstein Hall. 
— Madame Mervyl's Vocal Recital, 3.15, Steinway Hall. 
— New Symphony Orchestra, 3.15, Queen's Hall. 





amount of work satisfactorily attributed 
‘to him which has come down to us; 
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and traces to him other poems by un- 
certain authors, through resemblances and 
rallelisms to his acknowledged Elegy 
on Sir Philip Sidney published among 
Spenser’s poems. He is not afraid to 
suggest that Roydon is the * gentle 
spirit” of Spenser who dwelt in * idle 
cell.’ His known work so resembles the 
‘ Avisa’ that it is claimed for him; his 
friendship for Chapman is proved by 
his dedications; and it has remained for 
Mr. Acheson to weave all the threads 
together. 

In regard to his theory of the Dark 
Lady, the initial probability is not strong 
enough. It is true that the account we 
have of Avisa—as being very beautiful, 
charming, and inaccessible to others 
because of her contentment with her hus- 
band—tallies somewhat with what we 
hear of Mrs. Davenant and her quiet, 
but devoted husband. But the Lady of 
the Sonnets has a different entity, a lurid 
magnetism, indeed, almost the subtle 

wer of an evil spirit. The manner 
in which the three characters in the little 


drama are brought together is very 
unsatisfactory. Mr. Acheson introduces 
Shakespeare to Southampton in 1591, 


as others have done, but he fixes Sep- 
tember of that vear as the date, because 
the Queen in her progress visited Lord 
Montague at Cowdray, and his grandson 
the Earl of Southampton at Lichfield. 
Shakespeare and his company are sup- 
posed to have been invited to come down 
to entertain the Queen, either by the Earl 
of Southampton or Sir Thomas Heneage. 
Southampton is supposed to have paid 
the poet attention, and Lady Southampton 
then to have asked him to induce her son 
to marry Lord Burghley’s granddaughter. 
Hence is derived the inception of the early 
Sonnets. There is not the slightest sug- 
gestion, in any of the accounts of the 
progress, that there were any perform- 
ances by the “‘common Players” on the 
occasion; and it is very unlikely that, 
had they come, Southampton would have 
had any time to devote to a player. 
Shakespeare makes it clear that it was 
in the spring, not the autumn, when first 
he met his friend; but, having started 
with September, 1591, as ‘“ probably ” 
the date, Mr. Acheson, in future refer- 
ences, treats September as accepted. 

The following autumn Southampton 
accompanied the Queen on her progress 
to Oxford. So much is a fact; but he 
is made to go as a stranger there, though 
the University had offered him pre- 
viously a degree. He is supposed to have 
been crowded out from the usual hos- 
pitality arranged for distinguished 
strangers, and to have gone to a sup- 
posed inn kept by John Davenant, already 
married at a supposed date (he took the 
lease of the Crown Inn in 1604). Florio 
was also there, the villain of the plot; 
he introduced Southampton to the beauti- 
ful landlady, whom Shakespeare already 
knew, and the story in the Sonnets is the 
result. Mr. Acheson does not seem to 
know that there was a George Inn on the 
“ Theatre’ grounds in London; nor that 
there is reason to believe that Davenant 





was then in London, though not at that 


inn. 

Mr. Acheson has also a tendency to 
ignore previous work on his subjects. 
He thinks that ‘ Willobie his Avisa’ has 
not been much studied, or its relation to 
Shakespeare and Southampton considered. 
But Grosart in his issue of the poem 
thanks many previous workers. Since 
then Mr. Charles Hughes has worked out 
an ingenious plan of the localities haunted 
by Avisa; and Dr. Creighton has 
followed with a theory that Southampton 
was the author of the ‘Avisa. It 
coincides with Mr. Acheson’s in one point: 
both find that Avisa’s father was a Mr. 
Bird, once mayor of a town. 

In regard to the Sonnets, Mr. Acheson 
claims to have discovered that they were 
written in “ books,” each book containing 
a sequence of twenty, though many of 
them are lost. He does not realize that 
many have always believed in South- 
ampton as the friend, accepting the early 
date of 1591 as probable. An article 
on ‘The Date of the Sonnets’ appeared 
in our columns in 1898, which may help to 
solve many of Mr. Acheson’s questions. 
Except in the very early ones, he considers 
Thorpe’s order of the Sonnets quite in- 
correct, “though it has been generally 
accepted.” This is far from being the case. 
Many writers have criticized the order of 
the Sonnets, and several have attempted 
to rearrange them. Mrs. Stopes did so in 
her edition of the Sonnets ten years ago, 
and in her Introduction dealt with points 
which Mr. Acheson regards as new. 

The Sonnets do not seem to us to give 
that continuous sense of the Dark Lady’s 
spell which Mr. Acheson discovers, but 
that is, of course, only a matter of opinion. 
He does not accept the later scandalous 
suggestion concerning Shakespeare and 
Mrs. Davenant, but that is because, 
believing in his own interpretation, he 
does not think such an entanglement 
would have happened twice. He thinks 
that Florio and Roydon got from Mrs. 
Davenant herself the two sonnets they 
sent to Jaggard for the ‘ Passionate 
Pilgrim,’ and that they secured the others, 
sent them to Thorpe, and invented a little 
bit of mystification, by turning the 
H. W. of the ‘ Avisa ’ into W. H. 

The author claims that he can draw 
the personal story of the Sonnets into line 
with the plots and characters of Shake- 
speare’s plays: a comparison which is 
not altogether new. His fresh identifica- 
tions of various figures in the plays do not 
strike us as convincing. 








NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


(Insertion in these columns does not preclude 
longer review.] 

Bois (Albert du), Le CycLE DES DOUZE 
Génies: Lorp Byron (L’ARISTO- 
CRATE), Poéme dramatique en quatre 
Actes, 6fr. 

Paris, Charpentier & Fasquelle 

Bravely M. du Bois continues his ency- 
clopedie series of dramas, which, ranging 
from Homer to Victor Hugo, and attempting, 
each in turn, to sum up a phase of civiliza- 
tion in a personality, he calls ‘‘ Le Cycle des 








douze Génies.”* He has now reached the 
time of Byron, whom he labels the aristo- 
crat, and *‘ Lord Byron,’ it seems, was pro- 
duced at the Monte Carlo theatre last year. 
In this play we have a Byron still living at 
Newstead, yet generally acclaimed as a great 
poet. Southey and Wordsworth, of all 
people, attend a garden- party held appa- 
rently in his park, and’ Sir Walter Scott is 
another and, by comparison, quite likely 
visitor. The heroine, Mary Blackwell, whom 
Byron induces to jilt her squire-fiancé and 
then mocks into committing suicide, is 
modelled in some respects on Mary Cha- 
worth; but M. du Bois’s Mary or Molly, 
far from being older, is younger than the 
poet, and does not marry his rival. If the 
playwright’s tampering with history so 
well known in all its details as that of 
Byron’s life, and inventing a fresh victim 
for his fatal fascination, can be tolerated 
by readers, they will find in ‘ L’Aristocrate ’ 


a very telling, romantic drama in the 
Hugoesque manner. Byron’s pride and 


egoism, his histrionics and self-made sorrows, 
are happily enough hit off, though there are 
sides of him, even as he showed himself in 
his storm-tossed youth, that the author 
never tries to touch. Mary Blackwell, too, 
is a tragic little ingénue, and perhaps Lady 
Caroline Lamb, as here represented, is not 
impossible. M. du _ Bois’s addiction to 
rhetoric still exhibits itself, but pardonably, 
since his chief character is a rhetorician. 


Mask (The), a Quarterly Journal of the Art 
of the Theatre, APRIL, 4/ net. 
Simpkin & Marshall 
The articles in the current issue include 
a ‘“ conversation’? with Mr. Gordon Craig, 
in which he gives his views in answer to 
those expressed by Mr. Laurence Binyon in 
a recent interview published in The Boston 
Transcript under the heading ‘ Poetic 
Drama Born Again.’ In ‘The Englishman 
at the Theatre’ Mr. John Balance argues 
that our public does not go to the theatre, 
and states his reasons in characteristic 
fashion. Mr. W. B. Yeats contributes a 
new version of his play ‘ The Hour-Glass.” 


Perse Playbooks: No. 3, Prays anD PoEmMs 
By Boys OF THE PERSE SCHOOL, CamM- 
BRIDGE, with a Preface by W. H. D. 
Rouse, and an Essay ‘ Playwrights or 
Playwriters,’ by H. Caldwell Cook, 2/ 
net. Cambridge, Heffer 

The good work which is being done at 

the Perse School on lines considerably 
removed from the orthodox and the stereo- 
typed still continues, as the present volume 
bears witness. It does not call for detailed 
criticism, since we have already dealt with 
the former volumes of the same nature. But 
we may note an enthusiastic article by Mr. 
Caldwell Cook, the shepherd of the budding 
playwrights and poets in the school, sketch- 
ing his ideal of a new form of school, based 
on the central idea of “play.” for the 
carrying -out of Montaigne’s dictum: “‘It 
is not the mind we are training; it is not 
the body; it is the man, and we must not 
divide him into two parts.” 


Plays (by Boys of the Battersea Polytechnic 
Secondary School): THe Nivg-Days’ 
QUEEN, by Ronald Bowmer, Ronald 
Hitchcock, and Geoffrey Morant ; Two’s 


Company, by Ernest E. Reynolds, 
1/ net. Simpkin & Marshall 
These little plays may be considered 


noteworthy achievements, when the youth- 
fulness of their authors is duly cor - 
sidered. Anything that encourages bow: 
to take an interest in literature, and the 
expression of their own individuality, must 
be, when properly handled, an influence for 
good. The present plays are partly due to 
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the desire of the boys to emulate the doings 
of the boys of the Perse School, Cambridge, 
to whom this volume is dedicated. 


Sophokles, Diz SpirHuNDE, EIN SatyR- 
SPIEL: FUR DIE AUFFUHRUNG DES 
LAUCHSTEDTER 'THEATERVEREINS IM 
Juni, 1913, frei tibersetzt und erginzt 
von Carl Robert, 0m. 60. 

Berlin, Weidmann 

The production upon the stage of the 
recently discovered ‘ Ichneute#’ (or ‘ Spiir- 
hunde’ in German) of Sophocles will be an 
interesting experiment. A “‘satyric drama,” 
it is true, is a poor sort of play for a tragedian 
like Sophocles to condescend to, but we can 
well believe that this specimen of the art 
will be amusing and not ineffective when 
acted, and the translation made by Prof. 

Robert for this purpose is well worth pub- 

lishing. As far as possible the metres of 

the original are preserved. It will be remem- 
bered that one of the novelties revealed by 
the papyrus was the use of the iambic tetra- 
meter acatalectic in one scene, and this 
seems well suited to the German language. 

‘For a taste,”’ as Touchstone has it :— 

Und jedes Schmollen nimmt dies Spiel dem Kind 

und jeder Aerger flieht, 

Und lustig Springts herum und singt dazu ein siiss 

harmonisch Li 

Begeisternd reisst es hin der Strom der wechsel- 

vollen Melodie. 

Siehst du, so kam es, dass das Kind dem twten 

Tiere Sprache lieh. 

Unfortunately, the ‘Ichneutz#’ is only a 

fragment, though a considerable one. As 

Prof. Robert remarks, we can see from the 

Homeric Hymn to Hermes how the play was 

‘to continue, but he has abstained from 

endeavouring to add the missing scenes ; 

he ends abruptly as the fragment does, 
merely informing us that the rest of the 
drama is to berepresented pantomimically. 

Perhaps it is wiser not to enter the lists with 

a Sophocles, even when his genius is exer- 

cising itself upon such a trifle as this, yet 

we cannot help regretting that the trans- 


“Th 


lator did not go further in his “‘ Erganzung.”’ 








Dramatic Gossip. 


THE main interest of the revival of ‘ The 
School for Scandal’ at His Majesty’s is 
centred round Sir Peter and Lady Teazle, 
as impersonated by Sir Herbert Tree and 
Miss Phyllis Neilson-Terry. Contrary to 
usual precedent, Sir Peter appeared, not 
as an old man, but one of about 50 years of 
age, and notwithstanding the fact that this 
deviation somewhat altered the character 
of the piece, Sir Herbert’s rendering of the 
part proved distinctly popular. 

No less happy in her part was Miss Neilson- 
Terry, an unusually young and fresh, hope- 
lessly tantalizing, yet charming Lady 
Teazle, entering with all the zest and 
buoyancy of youth into the delights of her 
new life as a lady of fashion. Beside this 
excellent rendering the other female charac- 
ters, with the possible exception of Lady 
Sneerwell, fell somewhat flat. One wished 
that Marie had been less stiff and stilted, 
and that Miss Rose Edouin had not over- 
done the affectations of Mrs. Candour. 

Whilst Mr. Matheson Lang proved a 
delightfully light-hearted Charles, bubbling 
over with irresistible mirth even in the 
most trying circumstances, his sudden 
transformation to an almost tragic serious- 
ness in the closing scene was somewhat out 
of keeping with his character, and the 
crudeness of his byplay in the famous 
Screen scene was disappointing. Here, how- 
ever, his brother Joseph scored, although 
when soliloquizing, Mr. Philip Merivale 








to the audience, instead of his inner self, 
The clearness of his diction compared very 
favourably with that of some of the others, 
notably Mr. Harry Williams, whose other- 
wise excellent impersonation of Sir Harry 
Bumper was somewhat marred by this 
defect. 

The costumes and the scheme of decoration 
were effective, particularly in the minuet at 
the close of Act I. 


A CORRESPONDENT writes :— 


“In your issue of the 5th, in the article on 
‘““Typhoon” at the Haymarket,’ occurs the 
expression ‘hari-kari,’ which should undoubtedly 

hara-kiri. I have corrected this mistake very 
often in the daily press, and quite recently in 
Knowledge.” 


Messrs. GEORGE ALLEN & Co. are pub- 
lishing next week ‘A Handbook to the 
Stratford Festival, to which Mr. F. R. 
Benson, Mr. Arthur Hutchinson, Mr. Regi- 
nald Buckley, and Mr. Cecil Sharp con- 
tribute. 


On Wednesday last the House of Commons 
accepted witheut a division a motion 
brought forward by Mr. Robert Harcourt 
concerning the Censorship of plays. The 
House thus agreed that the attempt to 
maintain a legal distinction between a 
theatre and a music-hall was unworkable ; 
that the system of licensing before produc- 
tion, by means principally of the perusal 
of a MS., should be abolished; and that 
regarding stage exhibitions of any kind, 
wherever given, reliance should be placed 
on subsequent effective control. 


THE usual Theatrical Garden Party in 
aid of the Actors’ Orphanage Fund will be 
held at the Royal Hospital Gardens, Chelsea, 
on June 3rd, when the “ stars ” of the stage 
will provide a varied entertainment. 


To CORRESPONDENTS. — L. S.—A. E. M.—H. C. P.— 
J. C. C.—C. C. S.—Received. 


No notice can be taken of anonymous communications, 

We cannot undertake to reply to inquiries concerning the 
appearance of reviews of books. 

_We do not undertake to give the value of books, china, 
pictures, &c. 


T H E AT H EN £# U M. 
SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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Auctions and Public Institutions, Five Lines 4s. and Sd. per line 
Pearl Type beyond. 
IN THE MEASUREMENT OF ADVERTISEMENTS, CARE 
SHVULD BE TAKEN TO MEASURE FROM 
ROLE TO RULE. 


JOHN ©. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, 
The Athenzum Office, Bream's Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, E.O. 
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The 


New Aluminium 
Typewriter. 


A MACHINE FOR THE HOME 
AND TRAVELLER. 


A WEEK’S TRIAL FREE. 
: to think of a bright, strong and 


compact little machine weighing 

but 5 lbs., and you may be able to 
form an idea of the new and wonderful 
aluminium “ Blick” Typewriter, which jis 
carried in its handsome leather case with 
compartments for stationery by many when 
travelling, and found in the homes of 
thousands of men and women. When one 
considers that the ordinary typewriter 
weighs about 30 Ibs., one marvels at the 
lightness, compactness, soundness, and dura- 
bility of the ‘‘ Blick,” which for clear, rapid, 
visible, and perfect writing stands without 
a rival, even when classed with other type- 
writers that cost twice or thrice as much. 

But the convenience of its portability is 
one of its strongest points, and that is why 
the Clergy, war correspondents, journalists, 
military men, commercial travellers, and 
many others have so readily adopted the 
** Blick.” Then in the library the “ Blick,” 
which cannot tarnish and is always bright 
and ready for use, is to many indispensable. 
You can write on the “Blick” in any 
language, including Arabic, Hindustani, 
Hebrew, &c., and in any style or size of 
type, in script type for social correspond- 
ence, or in type similar to what you are now 
reading. Moreover, you can use any of 
the various types on the same machine, 
changing at will and in an instant from one 
to the other. 

Another importance of the new feather- 
weight ‘‘ Blick”? is—you can use it at your 
office, and when that’s closed you place it 
in its case and take it home as easily as you 
would a book, and there you have it handy, 
so that your sister, wife, or brother can 
assist you in typing your notes, correspond- 
ence, compositions, statements, or whatever 
you may require. So simple is it to use the 
“ Blick”? that many ladies and gentlemen 
have purchased them for use by their 
secretaries and maids when travelling, and 
in their library and boudoir. The mastery 
of the ‘‘ Blick’ can be accomplished in an 
hour. Only a little practice and you will 
be able to write with the speed of an expert. 


FOR A WEEK’S FREE TRIAL AT YOUR 

HOME WRITE TO THE ADDRESS GIVEN 

BELOW, AND A NEW ALUMINIUM 
“BLICK” WILL BE SENT BY RETURN. 


If you do not care to keep the machine 
after the week’s free trial, you can return 
it, and you will be under no obligation what- 
ever. The Company undertakes to pay cost 
of carriage both ways to any part of the 
U.K., accepting all risk of damage in transit. 
An illustrated booklet (No. 98) will be sent 
post free on application to the ‘‘ Blick ”’ Co., 
Ltd., 9 and 10, Cheapside, London, E.C., 
or to the West-End Branch, 369, Oxford 
Street, London. 
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LOCK & CO’S LIST 





POPULAR SIX-SHILLING FICTION | 


At all Libraries and Booksellers 


Special attention may be directed to the Artistic Bindings of these novels. | 
Each has an attractive envelope, printed in colours, and is illustrated by | 


First-Class Artists. 
THE WASTREL HAROLD BINDLOSS | 


‘Mr. Bindloss’s books are unchangeably ae to type; and in the distracting medley of modern | 
fiction they calm and regulate the mind.”— Time 


THE HARVEST MOON JUSTUS M. FORMAN 


“Mr. Forman is an accomplished writer of romance, as he has shown us on many previous | 
occasions, and once again he holds us with his spell.” —Standard. 


GREY TIMOTHY EDGAR WALLACE | 


“Mr. Wallace has written one of the most exciting sensational stories we have read for a long | 
time.”—Daily News and Leader. 


THE GOLDEN GIRL 


One of the best stories by these popular authors. 


THE GOLDEN ROSE FRED M. WHITE) 


‘*This latest book possesses all those characteristics which go to make Mr. White's novels so | 
readable and so popular.” — Trish Independent. 


THE FOUNDLING PAUL TRENT 


‘The character of Strand is an excellent study, cleverly and strongly drawn, and the book is 
very interesting and readable work.”—Daily Graphic. 


NO OTHER WAY LOUIS TRACY | 


‘*Mr. Tracy’s latest novel provides an absorbing narrative which is not likely to be cast aside 
prematurely.”— Financial Times. 


UNDER THE BLACK EAGLE A. W. MARCHMONT 


A thrilling and romantic tale of Continental intrigue in its author’s best and most original vein. 


MYSTERIES WM. LE QUEUX 


‘* As a recounter of stories of mingled mystery and adventure Mr. Le Queux is certainly among the 
best living writers.” — Atheneum. 


SOULS IN PAWN LINDSAY RUSSELL | 


Miss Russell is the Marie Corelli of Australia. 8,000 copies of her first book were sold there 
almost immediately on publication. She tells a wonderfully fascinating story in ‘ Souls in Pawn.’ 


EXPIATION (3s. 6d.) E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM | 


Mr. Oppenheim is one of the cleverest weavers of plots who write the English language, and he has 
many examples of his skill. ‘ Expiation’ is quite one of his best. 


ALICE and CLAUDE ASKEW 


| 


ay WINDSOR 


MAY 
INCLUDES 


FINELY ILLUSTRATED SOUVENIR, 


THE SHAKESPEARE FESTIVAL. 


25 PORTRAITS OF THE PLAYERS. 
CONTRIBUTIONS BY 
HALLIWELL SUTCLIFFE JUSTUS M. FORMAN 
ROBERT BARR KEBLE HOWARD | 
EDGAR WALLACE JOHN BARNETT 


THE CHANTREY PICTURES 


(FIFTH GROUP) 
WITH COLOURED PLATE 


| Antrim (County), 


| Bridlington, Filey, > 


HOLIDAY GUIDES 


Aberystwyth 
Aldeburgh-on-Sea 
Anglesey and N. Wales 
Bangor and N. Wales 
Barmouth, &c. 


| Barnstaple and N. W. 


Devon 
Bath, Wells, &c. 
| Bane y-Coed and North 


Bexhill, | ~c— &e. 
ideford, Clovelly, &. 











Bognor, Kelsey, &. 


New 








Bournemouth, the 
Forest, &c. 
Brecon and S. Wales 


| Bridport and 
Dorset 

Brighton and Hove, 

Broads, The, of Roetoik 
and Suffolk 

| Broadstairs, Ramsgate, 

Bude and N. Cornwall 

| paatetes Salterton, dc. 

Buxton, Dovedale, &c. 

| Canterbury, Herne Bay, 


Cardiff and S. Wales 
Carnarvon and North 
Wales 


Channel Islands, includes 


St. Malo, &. 


| Chichester, ~ es &e. 


Clevedon. Wells, &. 

Ogwyn Bay and North 
Wales 

Conway and N. Wales 

Orlocioth and Cardigan 


y 
Cromer, Sheringham, &c. 
Dartmoor, Chagford, &c. 
Dawlish, Teignmouth, &c. 
Deal, Walmer, Sandwich 
Dover, to Calais, Boulogne, 
&e. 

Dovercourt, Felixstowe, 
ae Seaford, &c. 
English Lake District 
Exeter, Sidmouth, &c. 


Exmouth and South-East 
Devon 

Falmouth and South 
Cornwall 


Felixstowe, Harwich, &. 
Filey, Bridlington, &. 
Folkestone, to Boulogne, 


weenie, Ripon, &c. 
Hastings, St. Leonards, &c. 


Hereford and the Wye 
Valley 
Herne Bay, Ramsgate, &c. 


Hythe, Fo: kestone, &e. 
qisacombe, Lundy Island, 


Isle ‘of Man 


Isle of Wight 
T.eamington, Kenilworth 
Littlehampton, Worthing, 


&e. 


| 1s. net. ENGLAND & WALES. 1s. net. 


Live: 1, Birkenhead, &c. 
Llandrindod Wells ‘and 

Sataal Wales 
North 


Llandudno and 
Wales 

Lisngollen, Corwen, Bala, 

ma and Environs 


Lowestoft and the Broads 
‘me Regis, Weymouth, 


Lynton and Lynmouth, 
Minehead, &c. 

ener Worcester, &c. 

Mi te, Canterbury, &c. 

Mag ock and South Derby- 
shire 


W. Minehead, Lynton, &c. 


Newquay, Boscastle, &c. 

Nottio pam and the 
Duke 

Palmaten and S. Devon 

Penmaenmawr and North 
Wales 

Penzance, Scilly Isles, &. 

Plymouth and South-West 
Devon 

Portsmouth, Southsea, &c. 

Pwllheli and Cardigan “ 

msgate, Canterbury, &€. 


Ram 
| Rhyl and North Wales 


Ripon, &c. 
Seaton, Sidmouth, &e. 
” Bae and Western Corn- 
M... an Flam- 
borough, &c. 
Sheringham, &c. 
Sherwood Forest, the 
Dukeries, &c. 
Sidmouth and South-East 
evon 
Southsea, Portsmouth, &c. 
Southwold, Aldeburgh 
Stratford-upon-Avon 
aeneee. Corfe, &c. 
Tenby ant xs Dawlish, &e. 
y and South Wales 
hames, The: Putney to 
at -* 
Torquay, Paignton, Dart- 
mouth, &c. 

Towyn, Aberdovey, &c. 
Wales, North (JN. Section). 
Llandudno, Chester, &c. 
Wales, North (S. Section). 

y “came anes Shrewsbury, 


Waies, South. Newport, 
Swansea, &c. 

Warwick, Leamington, 
Kenilworth 

Weston - super - Mare 
Cheddar, Wells, &c. 

Dorchester, 


Whitby, oe &e. 
Worcester and District 
Worthing, Littlehampton, 
Wye Vahey. from Source 


ween and the Broads 


SCOTLAND 


Aberdeen and the Moray 
Firth Coast 

Edinburgh and = En- 
virons 

Glasgow and the Clyde, 
Burns’ Country, Dunoon, 
Arran, &c. 


Highlands and Islands. 

Inverness, Speyside, and 
the Moray Firth Coast 

Oban. Fort William. Iona, 
Staffa, and the Western 
Highlands 


IRELAND 


Port- 

rush, Giants’ Causeway, 
Donegal, &c. 

Belfast and District, &c. 

Cork, Glengariff, and the 
South-West of Ireland 


Donegal Mighionés, Bun 
doran, Lon onderry, &ec 
Dublin and County Wick- 

ow 
iilaney and South-West 


HALF-A-CROWN HANDBOOKS 


Continental. 
BELGIUM 


| HOLLAND 


NORWAY 
PARIS & ENVIRONS 


| SWITZERLAND 


British 
BBQ LEE LAKE DIS- 
RICT. 


LON DOM (with additional 
Maps and complete Index 
to Streets) 

NORTH WALES (Nor- 
thern and Southern Sec- 
tions combined) 
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‘¢'l'AT DELIGHTFUL REPOSITORY OF FORGOTTEN LORE, ‘ NOTES AND QUERIES.’ ” 


$6 LEARNED, Cuatty, UsEFUL.”—Atheneum. 


Edinburgh Review, October, 1880, 


Every Saturday, of any Bookseller or Newsagent in England, price 4d.; or free by post to the Continent, 44d. 


NOTES AND QUERIES: 


A Medium of Intercommunication for Literary Men and General Readers. 
*.* Subscription, 10s. 3d. for Six Months ; 20s. 6d. for Twelve Months, including postage. 


The TENTH SERIES of NoTES AND QUERIES, complete in 


12 vols. (JANUARY, 1904, to DECEMBER, 1909), price 10s. 6d. each 
_ Volume, contains, in addition to a great variety of similar Notes and 
-* Replies, Articles of Interest on the following Subjects. 


FIRST SELECTION. 


CHRISTIAN NAMES. 


Brothers and Sisters bearing same Names—Brothers of the 
same Name—Women with Masculine Names—Acts of 
the Apostles—Agnes and Anne temp. Shakespeare— 
Armorel—Caroline and Charlotte—Corisande—Desmond 
—Edmond and Edward—Ernisius—Haakon—Hamlet— 
Pamela—Ziropheeniza. 


EPIGRAMS. 


** Bells, bugs, and Christianity ”—‘“‘ Cane decane canis ; 


sed ne cane ”—Handel and Bononcini—* I am the Dean, | 
and this is Mrs. Liddell ’—* I come first, my name is| 


Jowett ”>—* Invexi portum, spes et fortuna valete ”— 
“On nothing, Fanny, shall I write ?”’—‘* Should a man 
through all space to far galaxies travel ”—‘‘ Thou hast 
said that they say that I said ’’—Whewell. 


EPITAPHIANA. 


Admiral Christ—‘‘ Affliction sore ”—‘‘ Anna Maria Ma- 


tilda Sophia Johnson ”’—‘‘ As much virtue as could! 


die ’’—Epitaph at Bowes, and Mallet’s ‘Edwin and 
Emma ’—John Chalkhill—‘‘ Ere my work’s done my 
thread is cut ’’—‘** Fay tout ce que tu vouldras ’—Samuel 
Foote—Epitaph on a Glutten—Greek Epitaphs— Here 
lie I, Martin Elginbrodde ’’ —‘‘ Here lies the Earl of 
Suffolk’s fool””—‘ Here sleepe thirteen together in one 
Tombe ”—Phcebe Hessel—‘* His sledge and hammer 
lie reclined”? — English Epitaphs in the Hofkirche 
at Lucerne —Epitaphs at San Sebastian — Shake- 
speare’s Epitaph—“ Earth goeth on the earthe ’—King 
Theodore of Corsica—Philip Thicknesse—‘ What we 
gave we have ”—Elihu Yale. 


FOLK-LORE AND POPULAR CUSTOMS. 


All Hallows E’en—Apple in Dorset—Bees—Brittany— 
Burial in Walls of Buildings—Three Candles—Black Cat 
—Chinese—Clocks stopped at Death—Cobweb Pills— 
Counting bringing Ill-Luck—Creole—Crooked Billet— 
Crows crying against the Rain—Daffodil—Death-Birds— 
Diamonds and Goat’s Blood—Dolls in Magic—Dorset- 
shire Snake-Lore—Elder-Bush—The Evil Eye—Hare 
forecasting Fire—Horn Dancing at Abbots Bromley— 
Horseshoes—Indian — Irish—Japanese—Ladybird — Leg- 
less Spirits—Life-star—Lithuanian—Lizard with Two 
Tails—Hollow Loaf foretelling Death—Moon and Hair- 
cutting—Mulberry and Quince—New Year—Nightingale 
and Death—Owls—Pin Witchery—Piper’s Hole—Rain 
caught on Holy Thursday—Roumanian—Sailor—Snakes 
—Sneezing—Stepping over a Child—Stones with Holes— 
Tigers—Toads burnt Alive—Toothache—Twins—Virgin 
Mary's Nut—Largest Wave—Weather—Wedding—Wine- 
making and Women—Touching Wood—Yellowhammers 
—Yews. 








HYMNOLOGY. 


* Adeste Fideles,’ its Origin—‘* And he was a Samaritan ” 
—* Oh! the pilgrims of Zion ’— Rock of Ages,’ Latin 
Version— Veni, Creator,’ its Authorsbip—Leper Hymn- 
Writer. 


NURSERY RIMES. 


** A frog he would a-wooing go ’”—* A shoulder of mutton 
brought home from France ’’—‘ An old woman went to 
market ”—‘‘ Bell-horses, bell-horses, what time of day ” 
—** Good horses, bad horses ”—‘‘* Goosey, goosey gander ” 
—‘I had three sisters beyond the sea ”’—‘‘ King David 


was King David ”—‘ Lion and the unicorn ”—“ Little 
Jack Horner ”’—*‘ Lucy Locket ’—‘‘ Mary, Mary, quite 
contrary ’—‘‘ Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John’— 


“* Nanny Natty Cote ’—‘ Old King Cole ”—‘‘ Old Mother 
Hubbard ”’—* Old Wives of St. Ives’’—‘ Robin a 
Bobbin ”—‘‘ She looked up, she looked down ’’—‘‘ There 
was a man, a man indeed ”—‘ Yankee Doodle went to 
town.”’ 


'PROVERBS AND PHRASES. 


‘“A Voutrance”’ incorrect—‘ Sham Abraham ”—‘ Ad 
majorem Dei gloriam ’—‘ All roads lead to Rome ”— 
** All the world and his wife ”—‘‘ As deep as Garrick ”— 


*“* As merry as griggs ’”’—“ As the crow flies ’»—‘‘ As thick 
as inkle-makers ’”—‘* At the back of beyond ’”’—‘ Balance 
of power ’—‘‘ Before one can say Jack Robinson ’— 
“* Birds of a feather flock together ’»—‘‘ Bombay duck ”— 
“Call a spade a spade ’”—* Cast not a clout till May be 
out *”—** Chops of the Channel ’”—*‘ Cock-and-bull story ” 
—‘Correct to a T”—‘Coup de Jarnac ’—‘ Cut his 
stick ’’—‘‘ Cut the loss ’>—‘* Dark as black pigs ’’—‘‘ De 
mortuis nil nisi bonum ’’—‘ Dish of tea ’’—‘* Dogmatism 


is puppyism grown older ’’—‘ Drug in the market ’— 
**Entente cordiale”” —‘‘ Et tu, Brute! ’’ —‘ Eternal 
feminine ’’—** Every man has his price ””—‘‘ Every mickle 
makes a muckle ’—‘ Facts are stubborn things ’’— 
“Fate of the Tracys””—‘‘ Father of his Country ”— 
“February fill dyke ”’—“‘ Feed the brute ”’—‘ First 
catch your hare ’—* Fortune favours fools ”—‘* Fourth 
estate ’—‘‘ Get a wiggle on ’’—‘‘ Go anywhere and do 
anything ”—‘‘ God rest you merry ’—‘‘ Going the round ” 
—*‘ Honi soit qui mal y pense ’’—*‘ Humanum est errare ”’ 
—‘In puris naturalibus ’’—“ Kick the bucket ’’—‘ Like 
the curate’s egg, good in parts”—‘‘ Lombard Street 
to a China orange ”— Lynch law ”—‘‘ Man in the 
moon ’—‘ Man in the street ’’—‘‘ Month’s mind ”— 
“Moral courage ”’—‘‘ Mors janua vite ’”—‘ Mother of 
dead dogs ’”—** Neither my eye nor my elbow ”—‘‘ Never 
Never Land ’—* Never too late to mend ”’—‘‘ Nom de 
guerre ’’—‘ Nom de plume ”—‘ Nose of wax ”—‘ O 
dear no ! ”—*‘ Old ewe dressed lamb fashion.” 





JOHN C, FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, E.C. 
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Shi i ALL BOOKS mentioned or advertised 
pping. in this journal can be obtained 
at the lowest discount prices from 








—_— Inder Contract with H.M, Government. | 
P« 0 Mail and Pusan Services. | THE TIM ES 
; &e, 
ee aoe || BOOK CLUB 
Se | |THE LARGEST BOOKSHOP IN THE 
Pleasure Cruises WORLD. 


on vaassnaien Cae ton, Ge ae Enquiries Invited for Rare Books, First Editions, 
By §.5S. , ’ ’ fe 


No. 1. Algiers, Dalmatia, Venice - | Apl. % to May 23 and Out-of-Print Books. 
Jo. 2. Madeira, the Azores, &c. -| May 23 to Jun. P 
Ne. 8. *The Norwegian Fjords, &c. | Jun. 19 to July 2 Any of the following Catalogues will 
Fares—No. 1 from 4) Guiners; No. 2 from 20 Guineas ; 

















No. 3 trom 12 Guineas, be sent post free on request. 
W TWIN-SCREW S.S. ‘‘ MANTUA,” ? F 
_— wey,600 tons, 15,000 h.p. Catalogue of Newly-Published Books. 
A. She Norwegian Wjetis - - | July 2 to daly " Annotated Catalogue of Second-hand and New 
B. *Norway, Copenhagen, &c. -| July 18 to Aug. Meshiset avoatin staid pviens 
C. Russia, Sweden, Xc. - -| Aug. 8 to Sept. 1 g 5 a 
eee > ee Classified Catalogue of the Best Books on all 





Fares—A, from 12 Guineas; B, from 15 Guineas; 
C, from 20 Guineas; D, from 25 Guineas, 


| 
Illustrated Programme and Plans of the | 
Ships pvsi-free.’ | 

| 

| 


subjects at lowest cash prices. 

Catalogue of Books in Beautiful Bindings, 
suitable for presentation. 

Catalogues of Books in leading Foreign lan- 





For freight and passage apply: guages. 
P.& O. S. N. Co, 122, Leadenhall Street, EC; Catalogue of the Best Books for Boys and 
Northumberland Avenue, W.C., London. | Girls. 


Catalogue of Stationery and Library requisites. 




















Bookbinding of every description, 

Insurance Companies. An Unequalled Circulating Library. 

(Particulars on application.) 

NATIONAL PROVIDENT Orders by post receive immediate attention. 
INSTITUTION Free delivery within the United Kingdom of parcels 

of books to the value of 20s. 

For Mutual LIFE Assurance. 

ene 376 to 384, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 

1912 DIVISION OF PROFITS. Telephone : 5890 Gerrard (6 lines). : Telegrams: “Unieme, London.” 








EVERY SATURDAY, OF ANY BOOKSELLER OR NEWSAGENT 
RATES OF REVERSIONARY BONUS. IN ENGLAND, price 4d. 


WHOLE LIFE POLICIES |NOTES AND QUERIES. 


£2 per cent PER ANNUM. 


CHARLES DICKENS, 1812 - 1870. 
se egg a = URANCES. A Series of Notes by JOHN COLLINS FRANCIS, 


7 ith Supplementary Articles by other Contributors, 

i P N 4 - 

— ae ee Appears in the Numbers for FEBRUARY 3, 10, 17, 4; 
MARCH 2, 9, 16, 23, 30; APRIL 6, 13, 20, 27; MAY 4, 11, 18, 25; 
JUNE 1, 8, 15, and 29. 





BEFORE ASSURING ELSEWHERE 
— a ss a JOHN ©. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, 


48, GracecHurcH Street, Lonpoy, E.C. 11, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 


NEW 6/- FICTION 


MESSRS. CONSTABLE announce that they will publish, on April 23, 
a new novel entitled THE HEART OF THE HILLS, by John Fox, 
Junior, Author of ‘THE LITTLE SHEPHERD OF KINGDOM 
COME’; and Miss Sheila Kaye-Smith’s new novel, ISLE OF 
THORNS, Author of ‘A Tramping Methodist,’ dc. 























PITY THE POOR BLIND By the Author of ‘The Corner of Harley Street’ 
VISION (5:.) Stella Callaghan 
A CITY OF THE PLAIN Horace Caradoc 
THE LAURENSONS R. K. Weekes 
THE RT. HON. GENTLEMAN W. E. Norris 
THE RECORDING ANGEL Corra Harris 
KEREN OF LOWBOLE Una. L. Silberrad 
THE SECRET OF THE CLAN (A Story for Girls) Alice Brown 
THE TRAMP (Love and Adventure in Scotland) P. Laurence Oliphant 
SLEEPING WATERS John Trevena 





LONDON 10 ORANGE STREET W.C. 











THE GREAT NOVEL 
OF 1913 


llth Edition now ready 
12th Edition shortly 


THE LURE OF 
CROONING WATER 


MARION HILL 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Mr. Crement K. Suorrer in the Sphere.— 
‘‘ The best novel I have read in the present year. 
It is a brilliant story. I repeat that the book 
has infinite charm, it is a distinct addition to 
good fiction, and I can very heartily commend 
it.” 


THE LURE OF CROONING WATER 


Daily Chronicle.—‘‘ We fully expect that the 
name of this novel during the months to come 
will be often in the mouths of the multitude.” 


THE LURE OF CROONING WATER 


World.—‘* Here is a book which we predict 
is destined to take a high place among the 
novels of the year. It is a book teeming with 
literary charm, wit, grace, and originality. It 
is a book to be read at a sitting and even then 
closed with regret. It would be difficult to 
over-estimate the ability it displays.” 


THE LURE OF CROONING WATER 


Tatler.—‘**The Lure of Crooning Water’ 
has much to recommend it. Its analysis of 
human—especially feminine—character is first- 
rate. Moreover, the people of the story are 
real people, vividly drawn. There is the stamp 
of reality about the book which makes it 
notable among the avalanche of rubbish that 
comes to us in the guise of fiction and enter- 
tainment.” 


THE LURE OF CROONING WATER 


Daily Graphic.—‘‘ Marion Hill has an ex- 
cellent touch, and a habit of making her 
characters sympathetic. The story is told 
with an exceedingly humorous touch.” 


THE LURE OF CROONING WATER 
Standard.—‘‘ Miss Marion Hill has a vast 
gift of humour.” 


Times. —‘‘ Georgette, an actress, scintillates 
in every page, and is immensely alive.” 




















MARION HILL, Author of ‘THE 
LURE OF CROONING WATER,’ 
was unknown to fame until she 
placed her literary affairs in the 
hands of Mr. John Long. She is 
now one of the most popular authors 
of the day. Kindly write for Mr. 
John |.ong’s latest List of successes. 


London : 
JOHN LONG, Lrp., Publishers, 
12, 13, 14, Norris Street, Haymarket. 
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OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS. _ 





THE POETICAL WORKS OF ROBERT 
BRIDGES. 


on Oxford India paper, 5s. 
THE ENGLISHMAN IN THE ALPS. 


D LUNN. Feap. 8vo, 5s. net. 


Field.—‘* The anthology is one which is calculated to be received with 


much favour, not only by lovers of mountaineering, but by others who can 
appreciate the romance of adventure. As Mr. Lunn remarks in his interesting 
introduction, the literature of the Alps has been the delight of many who 
have never climbed, many who have never seen a mountain.” 
Previously published, uniform with the above, 58. net each :— 
THE ENGLISHMAN IN ITALY. 
THE ENGLISHMAN IN GREECE. 


GREATER ROME AND GREATER BRITAIN. 
By Sir C. P. LUCAS. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 

Westminster Gazette.—‘‘ There is a great deal of good profound thinking 
in ‘Greater Rome and Greater Britain,’ and not one single line of the book 
is of merely antiquarian or scholastic interest...... The stimulus that Sir C. P. 
Lucas’s clear thinking and writing affords on these matters is amazing. It 
is a book which will perform that rare and rarely performed service—the 
classification of confused ideas.” 


THE FRENCH REVOLUTION OF 1848 IN ITS 
ECONOMIC ASPECT. Vol. I. LOUIS BLANC’ ‘Organiza- 


tion du Travail.’ Vol. Il. EMILE THOMAS’S ‘Histoire des 
Ateliers Nationaux.’ With Introductions, critical and historical, by 
J. A. R. MARRIOTT. Crown 8vo, 5s. net each. 


TRECENTALE BODLEIANUM: A «eworiail volume 


for the three hundredth anniversary of the public funeral of Sir 
Thomas Bodley, March 29, 1613. rown 8vo, printed on linen rag 
paper with Fell type. 5s. net. 


[Tudor and Stuart Library. 


A LECTURE ON THE HISTORY OF THE 
UNIVERSITY ARCHIVES. By BR. L. POOLE, Keeper. 


Delivered in the Ashmolean Museum on May 8th, 1912, and printed 
with an Appendix. 8vo, 5s. 6d. net. 


NOTES ON THE HEBREW TEXT AND THE 
TOPOGRAPHY OF THE BOOK OF SAMUEL. 


With an Introduction on Hebrew Palaeography and the Ancient 
Versions, and Facsimiles of Inscriptions and Maps. By the Rev. S. R. 
DRIVER. Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. With 4 Maps. 
8vo, 12s. net. 


ARISTARCHUS OF SAMOS, THE ANCIENT 
COPERNICUS. A History of Greek Astronomy to Aristarchus, 


together with Aristarchus’s Treatise on the sizes and distances of the 
Sun and Moon. A new Greek Text, with Translation and Notes by 
Sir THOMAS HEATH. 8vo, 18s. net: 


THE LIFE OF PORPHYRY, BISHOP OF GAZA. 


Notes, by G. F. HiuL. Feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 
[Oxford Translation Series. 


SELECTED ESSAYS OF PLUTARCH. Translated, 
with Introduction, by T. G. TUCKER. Feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 
{Oxford Translation Series. 


Excluding the Eight Dramas. Large crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. ; 


Being a 
Collection of English Prose and Poetry relating to the Alps. Including 
——_ try now first reprinted from the Alpine Journal. Edited by 
A 


THE WORKS OF ARISTOTLE. = franslated into 


English under the Editorship of W. D. ROSS. Vol. VI. OPUSCU 
by T. LOVEDAY, E. 8. FORSTER, L. D DOWDALL, Pe 
H. H. JOACHIM. §8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


Also DE COLORIBUS, DE AUDIBILIBUS, PHYSIOGNO. 
MONICA, DE PLANTIS, MECHANICA, VENTORUM SITUS, 
DE MELISSO. 5s. net. (DE MIRABILIBUS AUSCUL. 


_TATIONIBUS and DE LINEIS INSECABILIBUS 
| published). a 





A CURTAIL’D MEMOIR OF INCIDENTS AND 
\OCCURRENCES IN THE LIFE OF JOHN 
‘SURMAN CARDEN (Vice-Admiral in the British 


Navy). WRITTEN BY HIMSELF, 1850. Now first printed and edited 
| by C. T. ATKINSON. 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


Times.—‘* We are confident that no one who understands the value of 
| side-lights on a great period of naval and militury history will take up this 
| memoir without reading it from end to end.” 


ENGLISH LITERATURE AND THE CLASSICS 


(GILBERT MURRAY, J. A. STEWART, G. S. GORDON, J. §, 
PHILLIMORE, A. C. CLARK, H. W. GARROD, 8S. G. OWEN 


R. J. E. TIDDY, A. D. GODLEY.) Collected by G. 8S. GORDON. 
8vo, 6s. net. 


Oxford Magazine.—‘‘ The lectures are each and all in their way strikingly 
good, and much gratitude is owed alike to those who organized and 


those who carried out the programme in this appetizing and illuminating 
way.” 


ANTIGONOS GONATAS. By W. W. TARN. 8vo, 14s. net. 


IMPERATORIS IUSTINIANI INSTITUTIONUM 
LIBRI QUATTUOR. With Introductions, Commentary, and 


Translation by J. B. MOYLE. Vol. I. Fifth Edition. 8vo, 14s. net. 


T. MACCI PLAUTI AULULARIA. _ Eaited, witn 


Introduction and Notes, by E. J. THOMAS. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 
(The text is that of Prof. Lindsay in the Oxford Classical Texts.) 


LALA-LAMBA-WISA AND ENGLISH, ENGLISH 
AND LALA -LAMBA-WISA DICTIONARY. 


By A. C. MADAN. Feap. 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


THE PEOPLE OF GOD. An Inquiry into Christian Origins. 


By H. F. HAMILTON. In2vols. Vol. I. ISRAEL. Vol. II. THE 
CHURCH. §8vo, 18s. net. 


THE EARLY POETRY OF ISRAEL IN ITS 
PHYSICAL AND SOCIAL ORIGINS. 8y<. 4. smirs. 


The Schweich Lectures, 1910. 8vo, 3s. net. 


CHURCH BELLS OF ENGLAND. by u B 


WALTERS. Illustrated by 170 Photographs and Drawings. 8vo, 
7s. 6d. net. [Church Art in England Series. 








FOUR STAGES OF GREEK RELIGION. 


By MARK THE DEACON. Translated, with Introduction and 


Studies 
ased on a course of Lectures delivered in April, 1912, at Columbia 
University. By GILBERT MURRAY. 8vo, 6s. net. 
[Columbia University Press. 
Atheneum.—‘* We have nothing but praise for Prof. Murray’s book. 


| His style is most attractive, his playing with all sorts of legends and stories 
| most suggestive; and he goes far to persuade us that he has indeed deter- 
| mined four well-marked stages in the rise, progress, and decadence of what 


he calls Greek religion.” 





COMPLETE CATALOGUE (160 pages) POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 





LONDON: HUMPHREY MILFORD, OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, AMEN CORNER, E.C. 
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